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Public Sale of the Crt Property 
Cpril 23 to 26 C(fternoons 
FOLLOWING EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 19 
Cpril 30 to Mlay 3 Clfternoons 
Cpril 30 and Mlay t Evenings 


FOLLOWING EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 26 





FINEST OF FRENCH FURNITURE 
Examples of the finest cabinetwork de luxe produced in eighteenth century France— 
tables, commodes, desks, and cabinets with intricate marquetry inlay and lavish bronze 
doré embellishments, made by the leading Parisian maitres ébénistes; three carved and 
gilded suites in Aubusson tapestry. 


EXQUISITE SEVRES PORCELAINS 
The choicest obtainable examples from the Manufacture Nationale de Sévres during the 
“royal period,” with exquisite painted decoration by masters of their art; including rose 
du Barry, turquoise blue, bleu du roi, and vert pomme pieces of particular beauty. Also 
valuable Saxe, Nymphenburg, and Meissen decorative porcelains. 


WORKS BY GREAT FRENCH SCULPTORS 
Masterpieces in marble, terra cotta, and plaster by Clodion (Nymph and Satyr, Three 
Graces, and Faun and Infant), Houdon (Bust of Voltaire and Fillette Inconnue), Francin 
(Ganymede intended for Versailles), Pigalle (Love and Friendship made to order of the 
Prince de Condé), Falconet, and Pajou. 


SUPERB BEAUVAIS TAPESTRIES 


The magnificent Apollo and Clytia woven about 1760 under Charron, from the Boucher 
series of Les Amours des Dieux. The superlative Toilette de Psyche woven about 1755 


under Besnier and Oudry, from Boucher’s Psyche series. Also from the Besnier and Oudry L 
period at Beauvais, Cephalus and Procris. Further, a Gobelins Psyche after Coypel and 
Belle, dated 1792; a Gobelins example from the Story of Esther signed by Neilson; two | 


Soho tapestries after Watteau; and several Louis XV Aubusson weavings. 


OBJETS D’ART 


Notable chenets, candelabra, appliques, and other objects in bronze doré. Gold and 
enamel boxes, jeweled and inset with miniatures. Fans with finely painted foils. Portrait 
miniatures. 


ART OF THE ORIENT 


Important Chinese porcelains and pottery including a choice group of peachblooms. 
Chinese beautifully carved jade, rock crystal, and other semi-precious minerals. Early 
Chinese bronzes; scroll paintings. Japanese sword guards, lacquer inro and boxes. Chi- 
nese and Japanese embroidered robes. East Indian jewelry. 
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Public Sale of the Literary Property 
Cpril 23 and Qs Cfternoons 
Cpril 23, 24, 25 &venings 


FOLLOWING EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 19 


DE LUXE CATALOGUES: VOL. I ART PROPERTY $82. 
VOL. If ART PROPERTY $3. VOL. IIT LITERARY PROPERTY 82. 


THE PAINTINGS OF THE COLLECTION 

Important paintings by Fragonard (Blind Man’s Buff and Les Baigneuses); Boucher (Le 
Moulin and Le Cours d@Eau); Huet (La Legon de Musique and Le Petit Dénicheur) ; 
Robert (Le Portique, La Piece d’Eau, and Escalier dune Villa Italienne); and many 
other notable examples of the French school. Romney’s celebrated portrait, from the Gary 
collection, of Mrs Christopher Horton, afterwards the Duchess of Cumberland; by Rae- 
burn, Mrs Scott Moncrieff, also from the Gary collection; and other paintings including 
works by Dutch and other early masters. 


SUMPTUOUS PERSIAN RUGS 
Unexcelled products of the old looms of the Near East including most notably a superb 
Persian silver-woven silk landscape rug with animals and figures, about 1640, which is 
one of the finest hand-knotted textiles in the world, a great Ispahan carpet, a choice 
“Polonaise,” and a magnificent Imperial Turkish rug. 


ry ’ T 
THE LIBRARY 
A superb collection covering five centuries of French literature; with many rare first edi- 
tions in magnificent bindings by Clovis Eve and other early bookbinders as well as by 
modern craftsmen. Rare Americana, illuminated manuscripts, Indian miniatures, and 
French eighteenth century almanacs. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE ART 
Important Italian Renaissance bronzes and a fine group of medals. The magnificent 
“Goldschmitt Jewel” and other rare and valuable jewels including a gold arm band at- 
tributed to Cellini. Watches, boxwood and ivory carvings, and enamels. Millefleurs and 
other tapestries. A small group of furniture. 


OTHER NOTABLE ART 
The beautiful second century agate vase known as the “Rubens Vase.” Two rare Egypto- 
Roman and Byzantine gold necklaces. Wrought gold and silver reproductions of classic 
art by Mellilo of Naples. Bronze sculptures by Rodin, Barye, and Manship. Old English 
and French silver. Table porcelains of finest quality. 
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Panel from The Hunt at Compicgne, French colored wood-block 
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SIR 
1 wish to congratulate you on the 
new AR‘ news for I think that you 


ire making a truly valuable contribu 


tion to art education in America. I es 


pecially like your policy of presenting 


new and obscure artists whose work is 
nevertheless good to the public 

| wish to take issue, however, with 
the article, “Solider Stuff in Water 


color” by James Lane in the February 


15 issue. I feel that the four reproduc 
tions illustrating this article do not rep 
stuff 


a matter of fact they represent nothing 


resent “‘solider in watercolor.” As 
more or less than a weak continuation 
of the fundamentally weak tradition ot 
school of Sargent, John Whorf, and 
EKhot O'Hara 


Lobsterman is the 


For example Morning 
sort of hackneyed 
subject done in the same old trite way 
that we see over and over again up here 
in Boston. Shadow by Edgar Corbidge 
page 31) looks like another imitation 
of hot O'Hara, simplified to the point 


of having no form 


J. W.. Golikin’s Redwings vs Rangers 
page 3 isn't even a good Saturday 


Evening Post illustration. Golikin has 
done some fine work in the past but 


this hockey picture continuing the 
washy tradition of Sargent, et als., is 


nothing more or less than a weak illus 
tration. It 
ider stuff in watercolor.” 


is most definitely not “‘sol 

Ihe best of the four illustrations for 
this article is Harve Stein’s Shore Line 
to Boston. But again the artist 
takes the easiest way out in solving his 
problem via the Eliot O'Hara way of 
Although the 


composition is good, it is expressed in 


here 


big, undetailed washes. 


a dull, familiar, and boring way. 

I write you because I am in favor of 
good, even severe critical standards. I 
feel that the Sargent, John Whorf 
Eliot O’Hara school is weak, character 
less, pretty, and an extremely bad in 
fluence in American watercolor. 

Yours for more penetrating criticism, 
LAWRENCE KuPFERMAN 
Boston 
(In objecting to our selection of pho- 


tographs Mr. Kupferman does not con- 


sider the fact that, with no time to 
lose and generally a small selection 
available, the reviewer must accept 


what the galleries offer or nothing at 
all. As a comparison with the text will 
show, the author’s preferred works in 
this case simply were not procurable. As 
to the prevalence in Boston of the 
O’Hara-Whorf-Sargent school (which 
our reviewer happens to like), its vogue 
is probably due to legitimate native 
pride. We suggest that Mr. Kupferman 





refresh his vision by spending some 
time in an exhibition of non-objective 
painting. | 


Sire: 





The February 15 issue of ART News 
has just been brought to my attention 
and I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the splendid recognition 
you have given my watercolor, Shore 
Line to Boston, included in the com- 
bined American and New York Water 
Color Club exhibit. 





ART 


NEWS 


EDITOR'S LETTERS 


Your magazine has great possibilities 
if it fulfills its promise of giving un 
biased and impartial art criticism. My 
best wishes for your future success. 

Yours, etc., 
Mystic, Conn HARVE STEIN 
SIR 

\llow me to congratulate you and 
your collaborators most heartily on the 
ilmost unbelievable success of the first 


ART 


hardly 


issue of the new 
ter of fact, | 
be done at all, 


NEWS. As a mat 
it could 


and I just wonder how 


see how 


you are going to keep up the standard 
Not the aston 
ishing number and quality of the illus 
trations, but also the good and informa 


set by this issue only 


tive articles, the comprehensive reviews, 
the activities 
were of treat interest and value and the 


and survey of Museum 
three color plates a most welcome ad 
dition. If continue on these 
ART news ought to rank fore 


most among the magazines and periodi 


you Can 


lines 


cals on the market, and I am urging my 
students to avail themselves of the in. 
credibly low rates to subscribe to it. My 
best wishes for further successes. 

Yours, etc., 

Watrter L. NATHAN 

Western Marvland College 

Westminster, Md 


SIR 

I think there is no comparison be 
ART News. 

I have always taken the Studio and 
the Connoisseur and missed the color 


tween the new and old 


plates and coating paper in ART News. 

I am delighted with the new ART 
NEWS. 

Yours, etc., 
Evanston, III STecta C, MAHER 
SIR 

I am chairman of the Art Depart- 
ment of the “Faculty Women’s Club” 
at Iowa State College and we use the 
ART News in our programs. This year 
it has been Modern American Painters 
and the magazine has been a great help 
to us. 

I like the set-up of the new maga 
much; the idea of colored 
prints is a fine one. Printed only on 
one side, they can be taken out for 
talks without marring the rest of the 


book. 


zine Very 


Yours, etc., 
Jesste R. (Mrs. Clyde) WriitamMs 
Ames, Iowa 


SIR: 

The March 1st issue in its splendid 
new form arrived yesterday, some hours 
after I had mailed card to you. 

It’s worth waiting for! 

Yours, etc., 
Boston, Mass. W. H. Foster 
SIR: 

May I say that the new ART News 
is great in every way; it’s worth twice 
the price. 

Yours, etc., 
M. MartTIrRANO 
Montreal, Canada 
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VERNISSAGE 


*O SET down informally my impressions of the opening of the 
National Gallery after the fact seemed, as an original intention a 
month ago amid the taxing preparation of our special number for 
the inauguration, like a pleasant epilogue in prospect after harder 
labors. But now the lighter vein does not come quite so easily, after 
all, for recollections of the opening ceremonies are bound to be 
tinged if not perceptibly colored by the seriousness of the event. It 
would have to be a stonily hard-boiled cynic indeed who felt no thrill 
on the occasion. For anyone to whom art is a meaningful part of life, 
it was a deeply moving experience; someone, I have forgotten who, 
said “it was the biggest night for art in the history of America.” ‘That, 
| think, is true, but not because there were nearly eight thousand 
people present, nor because they included a good part of the leaders 
in every field of American life, nor even because the ceremony was led 
by the President of the United States. All these facts are, of course, 
impressive singly and collectively, yet they are no more than the due 
of a National Gallery of Art upon the opening of its doors. 

What makes me think it was the greatest night for art was the 
complete consciousness of a national maturity that I felt during the 
evening, something to which the artistic end was only a contribution. 
Part of that was substantiated for me by the President’s speech which 
was a subtle but positive answer to those who think art a dispensable 
luxury in a wartime world, as it was a challenge to others who con- 
temptuously think art a serviceable handmaiden for their ideologies. 
Another part of my conviction came out of the physical fact of the 
Mellon and Kress gifts, no longer dreams for the future but now here 
for all to have—the final resolution of a social process that has been 
going on in America without blueprints from Das Kapital or Mein 
Kampf and that nevertheless brings to the people aesthetic wealth 
such as no other nation has ever acquired in so brief a time or by 
means so honest. 

Apart from these relative imponderables, there were the paintings 
and sculptures themselves—the, one might say, poetics of this sense 
of national coming-of-age. Altogether the memory of the night of 
March 17 has its own grandeur for me and for, I am certain, thousands 
of others. 

I do not mean, of course, to call the Gallery without fault of any 
sort. In fact, having written in heartfelt, broad terms of my basic sen 
timent, I feel freer to speak my mind subjectively. (If I have any 
hesitation in doing so, it is only because I dislike to risk any possible 
confusion with the handful of soi-disant critics who have already made 
themselves blatantly articulate. We have been treated to some pretty 
spectacles of vulgar stupidity and sensationalism—enough to make 
me, and to my knowledge several of my colleagues, blush for what 
some newspapers avow as their art critics.) But I long ago decided to 
postpone any criticism until I had the opportunity of observing the 
Gallery in actual operation after the pressure of the inaugural celebra- 
tion, and I mean to stick to my plan. 

It being a great deal easier to improve in ink from the outside, it 
seems only fair to give the institution a chance to function as what it 













































is—a place for people to experience art—before issuing critical dicta as 
though it were a temporary exhibition. The one day I spent in the 
Gallery following the night of the premiére was, in fact, ample proof 
that it is wise to wait thus. Ten minutes at the head of the main stairs 
convinced me that my irritation with the huge size of the rotunda 
had been a personal idiosyncracy without functional ground: the cir- 
cular walk acted as an admirable rotary distributor of the crowd (there 
was a mere eight thousand total on that first public day; the first Sun- 
day produced more than twelve thousand visitors) and the pantheon 
turned out to be useful as well as imposing. 

My original opinion is unaltered, however, that the dark green 
marble columns are a sad error, and I am as unreceptive as ever to the 
aesthetic appeal of pink marble over limestone. But the architecture 
ought to be considered here primarily as it affects the operation of the 
museum, and in that respect there is less to which I object. The great 
longitudinal halls should have been in some warmer stone than mar: 
ble, for they continue the effect of outdoors too long after the visitor 
has entered the Gallery. The smaller galleries in plaster are most suc- 
cessful, those in travertine for sculpture passable, for painting impos- 
sible, since great pictures become mere dark patches on the wall. The 
daylight illumination is the best I have ever seen; the night lighting is 
far too yellow and needs more blue and red, for it now alters tonal 
values in the pictures. 

These are first critical impressions. Those of hanging and the objects 
themselves I hope to make more deliberately later. What negative I 
have said is dwarfed by the positive enthusiasm with which I began, 
and even in its diminutive state is postulated by the conviction that 
what I saw in Washington is but a start. For such a start—and one 
unequalled by any gallery anywhere at any time—the first gratitude 
goes to Mr. Mellon and Mr. Kress. But there are other acknowledg- 
ments due, and if I make them briefly it is only for want of space. Not 
nearly enough credit has gone to the staff of the Gallery who have 
organized within a few months one of the most gigantic artistic un- 
dertakings i in America and had it running smoothly from the moment 
of its opening. I owe each member special thanks for the time I took 
from them on many pre-opening visits, and for their always patient and 
kind attention at moments I know they must have been harassed. First 
to the Director, David Finley, who has combined his experience of long 
years of close attachment to Mr. Mellon while he was forming his col- 
lection with a genius for organization and overcoming the bureaucracy 
of Washington; to his able and tireless Assistant Director, Macgill 
James; to the scholarly Chief Curator, John Walker and his also tireless 
and amiable aide ‘Theodore Rousseau, Jr., both responsible for the excel- 
lent catalogue which miraculously appeared at the opening—a novelty 
in museum history; to the gifted, kind Charles Seymour, Curator of 
Sculpture; to the efficient Administrator, Harry McBride, responsible 
for the fact that the Gallery starts off with the most complete of 
reproduction, catalogue, and book sales-desks with which any museum 
has begun; to Stephen Pichetto, the Consultant Restorer, whose 
extraordinary conditioning of, so far, the Italian paintings (chiefly 
the Kress Collection) has made available a closeness to original state 
of more pictures than ever before in a public gallery. Whatever 
differences of opinion I have to express in the future shall be tem- 
pered by the knowledge of these men’s tasks so well done. = A. M. F. 
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lowships in archaeological research went 
to Dr. Saul Sol Weinberg and to Dr. 
Doro Levi. 


Artists Get Guggenheim 
kellowships 
era he Fellowships with 
4 or: F a § ) vs 

grants of funds totalling $180, More Loans and Gifts to 
are announced for the year 1941 and ; ‘ 
42 by the John Simon Guggenheim the National Gallery 
Memorial Foundation. The list, which Peatgimematd with the opening of 
is considerably longer than that of either Athe National Gallery came the an 
last year or 1939, comprises seven art nouncement of still another donation 
ists: Richmond Barthé and Marion San 
ford, sculptors; Lee Jackson, Federico 
Castellon, Bruce Mitchell and Thomas 
Craig, painters; and Leonard Pytlak, etchings, woodcuts, and _ lithographs 


lithographer and experimenter with the from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
popular new silk screen process. Fel 


to America’s public art treasury. ‘This 
is a distinguished print collection com 
prising over three hundred engravings, 


centuries presented bv Miss Ellen T. 





Bullard and three anonymous donors. 
The gift is in every way up to the 
standards set and so consistently main 
tained by the Gallery, from Pollaiuolo’s 
great Battle of the Nudes to the mas 
terpieces of William Blake, each being 
a Classic of the printmaker’s art. 
Augmenting an already rich Ameri 
can section, a group of important na 
tive paintings with works of Smibert, 
Sully, Morse, and others, comes to the 
National Gallery as a loan from the 
Chester Dale Collection. Still another 
public spirited citizen is Mr. Joseph 
Widener (whose entire picture collec 
tion is destined to be turned over to 
the new museum at a future date) who 
contributed to the success of the gala 
evening opening a greenhouse-full of 


his celebrated acacias, making a magnifi- 
cent display in both east and west gar- 
den courts. The famous prize-winning 
blooms are a permanent gift. 


Albany: Sample Shows; an 
Analysis of Painting 


N A novel experiment to bring the 

country’s art events within reach of 
the average gallery goer, the Albany In- 
stitute of History and Art has initiated 
a new program coérdinated with the 
activities of larger museums within mo 
toring distance. Small key-displays of 
top quality material, illustrating the 
reasons why it is important to see a 


(Continued on page 36) 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART: SEVENTEENTH BIENNIAL 


Memorial Gallery unmistakably characterized yet without sacrifice to the artist's 
typical abstraction of form and color-planes. Although unrewarded by a prize in 
the Biennial, it should call attention to the neglected qualities of this painter. 


A WASHINGTON PERSONALITY in Washingion’s most important exhibit 


as subject of one of the most successful American portraits of recent years: 
“Duncan Phillips” by Karl Knaths shows the connoisseur-director of the Phillips 





artist's 
ize in 
ainter. 


The Chromium Mean 


of American Painting 


The Corcoran’s 17th Biennial 
BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


F YOU can or want to imagine the experience of being present 
| at an opening of the Louvre as a completely new museum and, the 
next day, at a preview of the Salon in the Grand Palais, you can get 
a rough idea of the duties of a critic who went to Washington in mid- 
March. It was no kindness of fate to anyone concerned that brought 
the inauguration of the National Gallery into the same week in which 
the Corcoran opened its seventeenth Biennial of American painting, 
but the critic’s discomfort wanes in significance beside the pressure 


CORCORAN BIENNIAL 


OUR FIRST PRIZE choice: “Gabendorf II’ by Lyonel Feininger (above); and 


the actual winner, ‘““Vermont Farm’ by John Edward Heliker (right). 


of the event on the 339 native artists who were thus brought into 
juxtaposition with the weight of classics of the centuries encased in 
tons of pink Tennessee marble. Had Mr. Minnigerode, the genial 
Director of the Corcoran, borrowed a popular gesture of the day, he 
might well have sent pickets to march along Constitution Avenue 
with signs reading something like: “Giorgione Unfair to Contem- 
porary American Painters.” — 

That would have summed up, as a matter of fact, the whole critical 
problem bound up with this year’s Biennial, for | am unable both 
physically and mentally to examine it objectively as a proof of the 
state of American painting, and I cannot believe that any colleague 
could possibly devote himself with equal (Continued on page 39) 
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CORCORAN BIFNNIAL 


VINCENT SPAGNA: “Boats,” placid study of light and water. 


Oe 


ANGELO DI BENEDETTO: “Saturday Morning, Port-au-Prince.” 














AST week and only a few days before the opening of his first one 
jul show in seven years Robert Laurent still lacked titles for 
most of the sculptures which now populate the Valentine Gallery. 
Large or small, these figures wear their shapes for physical and not 
intellectual reasons and Laurent, as usual, was hard put to label them. 
‘This artist who did the pioneer work a quarter century ago has always 
let the other men coin the phrases, spin the theories, often take the 
credit. ‘Today the glossary of direct carving is cliche: every Sculptor’s 
Guilder chops and files away brooding about the “integrity of the 
material,” “collaboration with the medium,” “organic volume,” and 
the rest of it. Robert Laurent never called it that but he did do it first 
—twenty-eight years ago. He was so far ahead that even in 1921 
Brodsky wrote of him: “a solitary figure in a sea of marble patisseries.” 


THE THRUSTING plant forms ot 
1920-21: ““Flame.” 


COLLECTION OF MRS. RUSSELL LOINES 





COLLECTION OF THE ARTIST 


LAURENT’S FIRST woodcarving: 


“Negress,” dated 1913. 


Having started as a craftsman with neither formal training nor the 
burden of the artist’s high calling, he came by all this the easy way. 
He could use material as undignified as the leftovers from demolished 
Brooklyn houses, baptizing the head of a severe peaked lady for her 
former function Miss Newell Post, take weeds and barnyard fowls 
for his models, needle Cortissoz into writing in 1916 “we cannot 
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CONTEMPORARY CONTOUR NO. 4 


LAURENT: Frames to Figures, 
Brittany to Brooklyn 


BY ROSAMUND FROST 


believe that this is meant seriously.” Laurent’s urge to carve—some- 
thing he must have inherited from a cathedral-chiseling mediaeval 
ancestor—was turned toward life instead of its plaster cast, and in this 
strictest sense he is our first modern sculptor. 

Robert Laurent was born in Concarneau, Brittany, in 1890 and at 
the age of twelve was borne off to Brooklyn by Hamilton Easter Field, 
collector, critic, painter, and a man to know talent when he saw it. 
Field’s influence was tremendous both on the boy’s work and in shap 
ing his tastes. Like his patron, Laurent today has an exceptional col- 
lector’s flair and is a connoisseur in such diverse fields as American 
primitives and Japanese prints. ‘The latter interest came from a period 
s when he first 
discovered the sensuous Oriental forms that vou see in all his alabaster 


of apprenticeship to a Paris art dealer in the early 19 


carving. It was the Symbolist and the Gauguin era. ‘The primitive art 
whirlwind that had blown up from Africa left him with his first 
defined style sense. Maurice Sterne, then contemplating a trip to the 
South Seas, comes into the picture too, as friend and critic. 

In 1905 Robert met Picasso and, carried away by the Blue Period, 
urged Field to come to Paris and look it over. Field looked and 
promptly commissioned the Spaniard to decorate an entire room in 
the old Columbia Heights house in Brooklyn. The work got under 


“DAPHNE,” 1940 fusing and cul- 


mination of two earlier phases. 


VALENTINE GALLERY 
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COLLECTION OF THE ARTIST 
THE “STANDING FIGURE” was 


mastered about 1930. 
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VALENTINE GALLERY 


NO CAST BUT BUILT up hollow out of plaster, the big “Le Cygne” shows how well Laurent has mastered this most tricky 


medium, also his new preoccupation with design. 


way but during the patron’s absence Picasso, whose star was rising, 
sold out to higher bidders. Laurent owns several small ones but will 
always regret that Picasso room. 

Followed an interlude in Rome and apprenticeship to the great 
Italian frame carver, Doratori. With this accomplishment Laurent 
came back to America and recalls with pride the frames he made for 
Henri, Kroll, and many others, often exchanging his handiwork against 
a picture for his collection. His first press notice, dated 1913, was 
characteristically written by Henry McBride (then as always on the 
spot) who had seen a room in the Brooklyn house decorated with 
carvings and hung with paintings by Hamilton Easter Field. ‘he next 
time that Field and Laurent showed together (it became an annual 
performance) McBride went “all out.” He found the carvings—deli- 
cately humorous Afro-stylized heads and _ reliefs—“‘quite delicious,” 
and badgered his audience into looking at them whether they liked it 
or no since the fellow “no doubt will become a celebrity.” That was 
not all. A second Norn was at work in the person of Dr. Barnes, who 
quietly stepped in one day and bought one. This show, held in 1915 
at the Daniel Gallery in New York, got over twenty press notices 
registering the surprise of the critics. By 1917 when Laurent showed 
with an “Introspective” group of painters at the Whitney Studio this 
had turned to genuine pleasure and Forbes Watson had climbed over 
on his side. Laurent was making complete figures now, more clab 
orately composed and with a new roundness of life. Only the Phila 
delphia Inquirer was reminded of “the Rodin sex subject that begins 
to grow a trifle repellent.” 

One other person saw Laurent’s work in terms of sex appeal. ‘This 
was his commanding officer at the Pensacola Naval Aviation training 
camp where he went as a volunteer that same year. Upon discovering 
that the new rookie could carve nudes, the genial brass-hat excused 
him from all but the minimum duties. For two months Laurent 
whittled away almost as happy as in his Brooklyn studio, turning out 
by special request as a climax job a clock squirming with life in the 
raw. Filled with gratitude the officer, headed for France, promised to 
take him along as a special aid and interpreter. But on sailing day he 





came down with the flu and 
Laurent crossed alone, “‘probably 
the most unprepared naval avia- 
tor in the service.” 

The war years brought Laurent 
back to Brittany, and Brittany 
brought him to Mimi. After 
some waiting around—in_ the 
Red Cross now—he was able to 
persuade her family that he was 
a serious young man even if he 
sometimes carved diabolo players 
instead of statues of civic virtue. 
They were married and returned 
to live in the Hamilton Easter 
Field house. There is a warmth 
and enjoyment in Laurent’s work 
of the next years which marks 
the climax of the original wood- 
carver’s style. His plants push up 
as vigorously as if their roots 
were in black, soggy marshland, 
his chickens and ducks are 
smooth sagacious creatures, the 
mother and child alabasters all 
enveloping curves and interlock- 
ing translucences. 

Field died in 1922 and Laurent 
took over the two Brooklyn 
houses, the farm in Maine, the 
presidency of the Salons of 
America. Along with Kuniyoshi, 
Stefan Hirsch, and others he set 
up the Hamilton Easter Field 
Foundation whose yearly picture auction, besides its prime function 
of assembling a collection which will some day be the clou of a mod- 
ern museum (Laurent hopes in Maine), provided genuine Greenwich 
Village color. ‘The party, held sometimes at ‘Teutonia Hall, sometimes 
at Sardi’s, had decided verve, as the picture transactions always occa- 
sioned a lot of talk. Because his wisecracks at the expense of the artist 
whose work was under the hammer were worth coming a long way to 
hear, Alexander Brook was a favored auctioneer. 

1924 for Laurent brought the Logan Purchase Prize at Chicago and 
a teaching job with the Master Institute of the United States. Though 
he did a few religious pieces at this time that were more or less 
mediaeval in feeling, he was outgrowing his material and casting about 
for a new style. In 1921 
he had cut his first stone 
head and he now went in 
for an increasingly robust 
series in Caen stone. The 
figures grew up fast. Soon 
they were life-size—solid 
cobby woods or bronzes 
standing rather aimlessly, 
waiting for someone to 
tell them what to do. 
Laurent, absorbed in the 
interplay of curves, the 
rippling turn of a limb, 
was the last one to an 
swer this. “Just what is 
The Goose Girl doing?” 
asked the reporters. But 
in the Roxy vs. art scuffle 
Laurent wisely refrained 
from comment bevond 
a suggestion that it 





VALENTINE GALLERY 


SOFT AND LIVING as a terracotta is the 


(Continued on page 37) smiling plaster “Portrait.” 
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LENT BY MR. GABRIEL DEREPPI 


IBERIAN INDIVIDUALISM over seven centuries: de 
tails from the San Baudelio de Berlanga mural, ca. 1150 
(above), and Goya’s “‘Majas on the Balcony,” ca. 1810 
(right). The Spanish Romanesque artist Europeanized 
Oriental motifs; Goya's genial brevity established the 
modern trend. 


LENT BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


SPAN OF SPANISH PAINTING: 1150-1828 


The Unique Way of Iberian Art from Primitives to Goya in 
Toledo’s Great Showing from American Galleries 


BY JOSE R. GUDIOL 


PANISH paintings have been on the march this year. The move- 
ment was first heralded by the University of Pittsburgh’s Fine 
Arts Department with an exhibit of Spanish painting. It gained 
momentum in the popularly successful El] Greco show at the Knoedler 
Galleries by the Greek War Relief Association, reaching a climax in 
the Goya exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago and now in the 
comprehensive display of Spanish Painting from the Twelfth Century 
ta, Goya, which the Toledo Museum of Art has organized under a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. This exhibition, 
on view until April 27, under existing circumstances includes only 
paintings owned in America. In planning it—one of the great thrills 
of my life—I have been amazed at the number of Spanish paintings 
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in this country, a remarkable quantity when one considers that the 
subject of Spanish art has been consistently neglected by inter- 
national research. Probably no other country has retained for itself 
the enormous proportion of its artistic production as has Spain. 
Although Napoleon’s artistic advisors collecting Murillos followed 
his army, and not long afterward Spanish masters began to figure 
prominently in European collections, although in modern times Goya 
and El Greco have assumed a unique place among the immortals 
of art, the appreciation of Spanish painting is still in its infancy. 

An American exhibition of Spanish painting could not be without 
Romanesque works because the greatest share of glory for the recent 
world-wide recognilion of the artistic quality of Spanish Romanesque 
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art belongs to American scholars. ‘l'wenty-hve 
years ago Spanish Romanesque art was unknown 
outside Spain, and Spanish scholars merely con 
sidered it a very important but crude manifesta 
tion of the mediaeval spirit, but of no_ artistic 
value. The superb collection of twelfth century 
altar-frontals in the Vich Museum was virtually 
regarded as one of mere iconographical specimens. 
The old museum guide always apologized for the 
display of such “unartistic’” paintings with a firm 
but glowing emphasis on their subject matter. ‘The 
late Kingsley Porter, who fought such an_ heroic 
battle in behalf of Spanish Romanesque in his 
Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads; 
Walter Cook and Chandler Post, the present lead 
ers in the study of mediaeval Spanish painting; 
and Joseph Pijoan, are the pioneers who have 
brought the attention of the world to the powerful 
frescoes slowly decaying in miserable churches in 
the most remote Spanish hamlets. Some of these 
frescoes were then removed, which gave the Italian 
technicians an opportunity to show their ad 
mirable proficiency in transferring wall paintings 
to canvas; and Spanish museums were suddenly 
enriched by the discovery of this marvelous 
heritage. 

Unhappily the Prado Museum already had too 
many paintings, and when it began to replace 
Rubens by primitives the public demurred. ‘The 
change was too drastic to please the usual Sunday 
afternoon customers. On the other hand, the 
people of Barcelona, with a well cultivated taste 
for primitives, welcomed with joy and enthusiasm 
the new masters displayed with a maximum of 
honor in the Barcelona Museum. 

Several of these frescoes have traveled across the 
Atlantic. Among the best series to reach America 
are the large compositions with Biblical scenes, and 
a most impressive hunting scene removed from the 
hermitage of San Baudelio de Berlanga in the 


LENT BY MR, JOSEPH MONTLLOR 
SIENESE GRACE in Catalonia, ca. 1360. Detail of Jaime 


Serra’s 


and linear pattern. 
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LENT BY WILDENSTEIN AND COMPANY 
FRENCH GOTHIC IN SPAIN: spirited elongation replaces the heavy frontal Romanesque in Aragonese 
panels of the “Life of Christ,” ca. 1300. In this and the next two centuries Spanish art was formed by 


successive waves of artists and influences from abroad 





“Adoration of the Shepherds,” delicate in modeling 


province of Soria. These twelfth century 
frescoes are now displayed in the ‘Toledo 
exhibition in a reconstruction of their 
original setting. ‘To duplicate this un- 
usual example of Mozarabic architecture 
required, however, more height than is 
available in any museum gallery. Our 


. reconstitution is in smaller scale (four- 


fifths of its original size); and choir and 
a zone of Biblical compositions have 
been omitted. ‘The frescoes which for- 
merly occupied the other zone now be 
long to the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos 
ton. In this way the wall and altar paint 
ings from the Berlanga hermitage fit well 
into the Toledo chapel. The vault decora 
tions in the old building were already 
destroyed, but to give an idea of the 
colorful ensemble of a Romanesque 
frescoed interior, the vaults of. our re 
construction have been dressed:with mod- 
ern paintings according to typical for- 
mulas of the Spanish twelfth* century 
iconography. ‘They have been painted in 


a technique similar to the original fres- 
coes displayed below, the stylized and 
powerful personages of which have really 
found new life on the walls of this re- 
construction, encircling again the solemn 
central column, with its arches springing 
like branches from a palm tree. 

To make a reconstruction is a danger- 
ous thing; it can easily be converted into 
a pastiche, especially if one does not try 
very hard to be entirely honest. When 
such a display is done in complete 
honesty and merely for educational pur- 
poses, it must not only be forgiven but 
encouraged. No other country has pro- 
duced this kind of reconstruction better 
than America. Nothing is more delight- 
ful, impressive, and instructive than the 
marvelous Cloisters of New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum. In the case of the 
Berlanga chapel, the reaction of the 
public and the effect obtained has been 
most satisfactory. Romanesque frescoes, 
shown as panels hanging on a wall, look 
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LENT BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


GERMAN GOTHIC realistic figure tvpes, Italian 
decorative elements: detail of large Valencian 


retable ca. 1420 in the so-called “International 
Style.” 


barren and sad. In their own atmosphere, 
they suddenly recover and feel invigorated. 

The mysterious currents of art scholar 
ship which move masters up and down, 
fading reputations and turning ignorant 
indifference into blind adoration, send 
paintings on the most amazing journeys. 
Primitives, particularly, have jumped from 
one nationality to another. Spanish Gothic 
paintings have very often, for financial 


reasons, traveled under foreign passports 
and been exhibited and published as be 
longing to the circle of other and better 
publicized schools. Professor Post certain 


ly holds the record for returning most of 
the stray sheep to the Spanish fold. One 
of the most remarkable achievements has 
been the resurrection of the personality 
of Bernardo Martorell, the greatest Spanish 
painter of the first half of the fifteenth 
century, from his works scattered all over 
the world. However, these complex cur- 
rents have brought to America many Span 
ish primitives, and now Catalan, Castilian, 
and Valencian panels play an important 
role among America’s mediaeval treasures. 

An antependium with Scenes from the 
Life of Christ—from, I believe, the region 
of Navarre—with its Franco-Gothic styliza- 
tion opens the circle of Gothic panel 
paintings in the exhibition. I know that 
there is still much doubt about the pater- 
nity of this panel, from the Kelekian Col- 
lection, labeled as English work in the 
Boston Museum’s mediaeval exhibition 
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last winter. The similarity between this paint true country, Catalonia, after having been 


ing and other verv well known altar-frontals variously attributed, is the polyptych with 


from Navarre is a strong reason for its at scenes of the Passion by Arnau de la Penna, 


tribution to a Spanish School. ‘There is no a miniaturist active in Barcelona during the 


doubt whatever about the nationality of th« second half of the fourteenth century. 


four beautiful Scenes from the Life of Christ 
Wildenstein & Company 


like kindred Aragonese paintings done about 


\ newly discovered Adoration of the 


brilliant in coloi Shepherds by the fourteenth century painter, 


Jaime Serra (Joseph Montllor) and Christ 


12 \nother painting, given back to its Before Pilate by Luis Borrassa (EK. & A. Sil 


PH NETHERLANDS, subdued politically by Spain, dominated her art during the Renaissance. Here, in 


Rodrigo de Osona’s “Epiphany ca. 1500, Flemish composition, figures, and landscape vistas, together with late 


quattrocento Italian splendor, are translated into somber Spanish colors 


LENT BY DUVEEN BROTHERS 





berman Galleries) executed ca. 1420, 
mark the transformation of the Sienese 
influence into the International Style, 
and the realistic tendency of the Catalan 
School in the middle of the Gothic 
period. ‘The International movement, 
crystallized very strongly in the Aragonese 
kingdom. The previously mentioned 
Martorell and, later, Huguet, created 
there such masterpieces that it was quite 
natural that followers like Martin de 
Soria, represented there by the large 
retable of St. Michael and St. Anthony 
Abbott were still so faithful to their 
manner. 


GRECO’S ELONGATION, as in this detail 
from a “Holy Family,” ca. 1590, is dictated by 
logical perspective 


POLEDO MUSEUM OF ARTI 


LENT BY MR. RALPH M, COE 


EL GRECO’S MIDDLE PERIOD: “Annunciation,” ca. 1586, retaining evidence of the artist's Italian period, but 
more fluid in line, more simple in statement, more mystic in concept. 


Another case of justice rendered Spanish 
painting is the retable of St. Michael and the 
Trinity Adored by All Saints (Metropolitan 
Museum), a colorful Valencian painting of 
the first half of the fifteenth century, landed 
in America under a French passport. A more 
recent restitution to the Valencian School is 
the panel with three feminine saints by Jaco- 
mart, the leader of the Valencian School of 
the middle of the fifteenth century, which, 
under a repainted camouflage—now cleaned— 


was sold as Flemish. The signature of Juan 
de Burgos makes of the Annunciation belong: 
ing to the Fogg Museum an invaluable mile- 
stone in Castillian painting. Fortunately the 
Hispano-Flemish paintings, such as the Fer- 
nando Gallego Adoration of the Magi, ca. 1499, 
which was recently acquired by the ‘Toledo 
Museum of Art; the Wedding at Cana by the 
Valladolid Master, belonging to Dr. Preston 
Pope Satterwhite; and the Mass of St. Grego- 
ry, from Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Company, 
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reached the market after Professor 
Post had already lighted the dark 
problem of the’ paintings of the sec 
ond half of the fifteenth century. 
They are excellent examples of the 
strongly Hispanized branch of Flem 
ish art, remarkable for their chromat 
ic originality, greys and green—bal 
ancing a striking red—which enamel 
ed the churches in the domains of 
Isabella of Castile. Juan de Flandes 
painted for this famous queen a 
miniature retable, a panel of which, 
belonging to the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, closes in the Toledo show the 
chapter of the primitives. 

The strong winds of the Renais- 
sance blew early all over Spain, but 
the stubborn attachment of Spanish 
painters to traditional formulas re 
tained a certain amount of primitiv- 
ism in very advanced sixteenth cen- 
tury paintings. However, several 
painters about 1500 were very keen 


to include in their compositions some 
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LENT BY M. KNOEDLER AND COMPANY 
J. B. MAINO: “Portrait of a Man,” ca. 1634, by a 


Milanese who followed Greco at Toledo 


I. S. COTAN: “‘Still-Life,” ca. 1615, Spanish Baroque 


close-up in chiaroscuro. 


LENT BY ARNOLD SELIGMANN, REY AND COMPANY 


of the Renaissance elements brought by the 
pioneers, Alfonso, Bermejo, and Berruguete. I ‘his 
is obvious in the monumental Epiphany painted 
by the two Osonas, father and son, from Duveen 
Brothers, and in the Epiphany by the Jativa 
Master, belonging to the ‘Toledo Museum of Art 

\ gallerv has been devoted to El Greco. ‘The 
selection of his paintings was a very difficult prob 
lem. Of course, if our hands were free to pick 
from American collections the Grecos wanted, 
no other master would have been better repre 
sented in the show. America possesses marvelous 
EK] Grecos, but unfortunately some of them are 
too large or too highly prized to travel. On the 
other hand, I was not entirely satisfied with all 
the Grecos available 

Ihe figure of El Greco is virtually disguised by 
a dusty coat of attributions, and his greatness 
only shows through in some brilliant points, im 
possible to conceal no matter what pseudo 
scholarship has done to him. I believe that most 
books published about FE] Greco, rather than 
clarifying his artistic personality, have served to 
contribute to the general distorted conception of 
this artist. The confusion has arisen from the 
existence of a large number of paintings executed 
in the Greco shop, the result of what may be 
termed mass production of devotional paintings 
following the tradesman manner of the Spanish 
workshops. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
work of the son, Jorge Manuel, who completed 
his father’s unfinished paintings and continued 
to copy his models. He was a rather good painter, 
but he exaggerated and standardized his father’s 
distortions, transforming the phosphorescent light 
into harsh and cool reflections. ‘The dramatic 
canvases by Jorge Manuel are accepted with de- 
light by the untrained eye, especially when the 
brilliant signature of Domenikos ‘Theotokopoulos 
is attached to the canvas. Later copies and clever 
metamorphoses have complicated the problem 
to an unbelieveable extent, and the distortions 
exaggerated by the son, and perhaps also by the 
mysterious Preboste, have been transformed into 
grotesque specimens. It will be a great surpnise, 
when the analysis of 1 Greco shall have been 
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LENT BY THE FINE ARTS SOCIETY OF SAN DIEGO 


FRANCISCO DE ZURBARAN: “St. Jerome,” 1645. Plastic and surface realism 


in the full Spanish Baroque. The detail above reveals the artist’s unaffected emo 


tional intensity, his exhaustive observation, recorded in terms of light and shade 


accomplished by some honest scholar, to discover how many Grecos, 
even famous ones, are the work of the yet unknown Jorge Manuel. 

Included in the exhibition at Toledo are The Cleansing of the 
l'emple from the Minneapolis Institute of Art, painted in Rome 
and the key to El Greco’s Italian period; the impressive Head of 
Christ painted in El Greco’s early Toledan period; W. Arthur Sachs’ 
famous Agony in the Garden, infused with the inner light first ap- 
pearing in the upper part of the Burial of the Count of Orgaz; the 
great Holy Family with St. John, certainly the model for many 
1 Greco compositions; the impressive Annunciation which has 
been so popular an exhibition item that Mr. Ralph Coe, its fortunate 
owner, complains that he has not, for the past five years, been able 
to enjoy it in his own home; and a Crucifixion from the Cincinnati 
Art Museum. 

Spain effected in the Italian friar, Juan B. Maino, a transformation 
similar to that produced in El Greco thirty years before. However, 
their sources, Titian and Caravaggio, as well as their own personal- 
ities, were so different that the results of their endeavors are com- 
pletely opposite. I cannot understand how the handsome Portrait 
of a Man (Knoedler & Company) on an emerald background was 
ever considered and even published as an El Greco. The Portrait 
of a Prince (Wildenstein & Company), probably the young Philip 
Ili, by Sanchez Coello, derived from the famous Flemish painter 
Antonio Moro, is a good example of the style of the royal portraitists 


of Philip II, a forthright manner which culminated in Velazquez. 

Velazquez is represented from his early dependence on the 
academic rules of Pacheco in Seville to the extreme simplicity of his 
last period in Madrid. Although not as confused as that of El Greco, 
the personality of Velazquez is still a big problem awaiting good 
stylistic analysis. At first glance there is not much difference between 
the early St. Simon (Schaeffer Galleries) and the Portrait of the 
Infanta Margareta (Tomas Harris, London) contemporary with the 
great canvas Las Meninas. This is particularly true in examining each 
painting following the chronological sequence in which they are hung 
around the gallery. From St. Simon to The Servant (Art Institute 
of Chicago) and the Portrait of a Man (Detroit Institute of Arts), 
one can see how rapidly he mastered his own simple formula. The 
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LENT BY TOMAS HARRIS, LIMITED 


VELAZQUEZ: Objective royal portraiture in a likeness of 
the “Infanta Margareta,’ ca. 1656. Careful modeling of 


the head combines with rapid sure strokes to capture the 
glimmer of light on hair and costume 


Head of a Woman and the Man with a Wine 
Glass |see colorplate on page 22] show the elabo- 
rate process of the technique of his second period 
under the moral pressure of the Madrid artistic 
milieu. ‘The Head of Apollo (Wildenstein & Com- 
pany), a study for the Forge of Vulcan executed 
in Rome in 1630, represents the simplicity of tex- 
ture consequent upon his first trip to Italy. ‘The 
Portrait of Cardinal de Borja y Velasco (Duveen 
Brothers) and the charming bust of the Infanta 
Margareta, a recent discovery, indicate the final 
synthesis attained by Velazquez at his apogee. 


Seventeenth century Spanish paintings are im- 
pressive for their realism and also for their size. 
They constitute the most effective gallery of the 
exhibition. I was afraid to display this group of 
large canvases, crowded with gesticulating Span- 
iards whose eyes shine in fervent ardor, in a sober 
museum gallery. But, in some way, the gallery 
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now reminds one of a barren white 
washed corridor in an upper convent 
cloister. These paintings really look 
better on a simple background than 
in the gilded, elaborate churches for 
which they were frequently planned. 
he clear and simple volumes of the 
white, brown, and greenish Zurba 
rans, as the prepossessing St. Jerome 
from the Fine Arts Society of San 
Diego, selected as the choice of the 
first week of the exhibition by the 
‘Toledo public, and The Legend of 
the Bell (Cincinnati Art Museum ) 
are a revealing contrast to the Baro 
que sculpturesque quality of the skin 
and draperies of the Riberas — St. 
Peter (‘Tomas Harris, London), The 
Geographer (Boston Museum), Por- 
trait of a Musician (‘Toledo Museum 
of Art), and St. Jerome (Fogg Mu- 
seum of Art)—in which the brush- 
strokes attain the tactile quality of 
a relief. 

It is also amazing to study a few 
Murillos of high rank put together. 
Their apparent soft quality seems at 
first glance to deserve the depreca 
tion of our century. But close ex 
amination reveals a powerful techni 
que, a vaporous quality obtained 
with the freest brush strokes. In 
analyzing in detail the important 
canvas representing St. Thomas of 
Villanueva Dividing his Clothes 
Among the Beggar Boys by Murillo 
from the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
one is aware of the richness of his 
palette and the sparkling vibrance of 
his elaborate but fiery manner. These 
qualities appear in embryo in St. 


MURILLO’S vaporous manner seen in a de 
tail of “St. Thomas of Villanueva dividing his 
Clothes among the Beggar Bovs,” ca. 1665 


LENT BY THE CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM 
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Giles Before Pope Gregory IX, one 
of Maurillo’s earliest paintings, but 
are fully developed in the previously 
mentioned Cincinnati canvas, in the 
Portrait of a Man (City Art Museum 
of St. Louis) and in Jacob and 
Rachel at the Well (Mr. Samuel H. 
Kress). Although these _ pictorial 
values fade as soon as we contem 
plate a painting by Murillo as a 
whole, they are nevertheless very 
obvious in his canvases with realistic 
beggars which, although quite fa 
mous, have been overwhelmed by his 
mass production of St. Anthonys, 
Immaculate Conceptions, and hosts 
of little angels. He is certainly dis 
tant from the classic conception of 
\lonso Cano, represented in the ex 
hibition by the St. Lawrence from 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gal 
lery, Kansas City, but he has much 
more serenity than Herrera, whose 
extravagant freedom is depicted in 
The Drinker (Worcester Art Mu- 
seum ). 

It is important to see the famous 
masters in good company with other 
contemporary painters, obliterated 
and forgotten by nineteenth century 
criticism and not very kindly treated 


te 


LENT BY THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, MUSEUM OF ART 


FRANCISCO COLLANTES: “Hagar and Ishmael,” ca. 1640, a spacious landscape, romantically peopled by figures. Late 
Venetian vistas, like those by Bassano, affected this artist. 


by modern scholars. No landscape is more impressive than the signed __ posed rules and to make Spanish painting climb back into its own. 
Collantes, Hagar and Ishmael, from the Rhode Island School of | wonder why everyone emphasizes so strongly Goya’s debt to 
Design, Providence—a deep and perfect symphony in blue. Even still- — Velazquez. Of course Goya’s engravings of paintings by Velazquez 
lifes by Velazquez and Zurbaran cannot overshadow those of Sanchez — are good reason for this theory, but aside from them and the super- 
Cotan. whose furious realism contrasts sharply with a peaceful and oily ficial similarity of the Family of Charles IV to Las Meninas, it is 
quality of the seventeenth century Dutch still-lifes. The Baptism of hard to find any technical connection. Goya, after his Rococo period 
Christ by Carrefio de Miranda shows how the Madrid painters of the | —shown by Winter Landscape,a reduction of a tapestry cartoon, painted 
second half of the seventeenth century were much more impressed by with a superb discipline of tone that is scarcely to be found in any 
the large quantity of Rubens which flooded the Madrid palaces than of Goya’s Spanish predecessors—was possessed by the fever of his 


by the serenity of Velazquez. 

Carreno, Rizi, and Claudio Coello 
were not strong enough to hold up 
the glorious banner of the Spanish 
school of painting. Spanish rulers 
were again tempted to call in foreign 
painters, whose brilliant aura—dis 
guising their mediocrity—was blind 
ing enough to reduce and shadow 
the native painters of the first half 
of the eighteenth century. ‘The im 
portant commissions—which always 
stimulate and improve artistic qual- 
ities—were awarded to the strangers 
and Spanish painters were relegated 
to mere bowing satellites in search 
of secondary favors. 

The brilliancy of the paintings by 
Paret y Alcazar, the naturalistic can- 
vases by Menendez, represented in 
Toledo by a powerful still-life (Bos- 
ton Museum), and also the count- 
less works of a group of painters of 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
tied up with the Academy of San 
Fernando, could not keep Spain 
from being an artistic colony of 
France and Italy. It took the explod- 
ing firecracker Goya to break the im- 


CARRENO DE MIRANDA: “Baptism of Christ,” 1682. The Spanish Counter-Retormation is responsible for the senti 
mental treatment of Venetian composition and coloring in the religious painting of this eclectic. 
EXHIBITED AT THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
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hue ot the Maja Desnuda; the cine- 
matographic sequence of the last ad 
venture of the Bandit Margato ( Art 
Institute of Chicago); the magnif 
cent Majas on the Balcony (Metro 
politan Museum, Goya at his best; 

the recent discovery, Escape from a 

Burning Town (IF. Kleinberger & 

Company ); the Portrait of the Archi- 

tect Antonio Cuervo (W. Godfrey 

S. Rockefeller), his flushed person 

portrayed with unbelievable vigor; 
the Bull Fight (‘Voledo Museum of 
\rt), similar in technique to The 
Forge of the Fnck Collection and 
almost identical with one of Goya’s 
famous Bordeaux lithographs; and 
St. Paul (Lilienfield Galleries ), show- 
ing the amazing freedom, power and 
greatness of Goya which grew up 
until the very end of his long life. 

Following its custom in connec 

tion with the annual professorship 
exhibition, the ‘Toledo Museum has 
published a catalogue of the Spanish 
show. In writing it, | have tried to 
give to the visitor as much informa- 
tion as possible about the history of 
the masters represented in the exhibi- 
tion and, to complete this short sur 
vey, have also included accounts of 
their important colleagues who could 
not be shown. ‘Thus this publication 
is in reality the catalogue of that ideal 
exhibition of Spanish painting which, 
all other things willing, could be or- 
ganized in America. 


. M i , > ] : 4 ¥ :: "i argat She os P So7. one o a series. 
EARLY GOYA GENRE: “Winter Landscape,” 1787, decoratively sums up the LATE GOYA FIGURE PAINTING Margato Shot,” ca. 1 , one of a serie 


Rococo eighteenth century; a small replica of a tapestry cartoon. 


great freedom. It is probably casual, 
but his technique became close to 
that of Murillo. The dark greens 
combined with brown, a very un- 
usual chromatic arrangement and 
one of Goya’s favorite color gamuts, 
is precisely what -gives tone to Mu- 
tillo. Of course there is an enormous 
difference between the post-mystic 
conception of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the revolutionary ideas of 
the second half of the eighteenth. 

One really need not insist upon 
Goya’s characteristics for he has been 
one of the prominent figures in 
American artistic life this year. In 
the Toledo Exhibition, he is repre- 
sented by fifteen paintings: Gossip- 
ing Women (Wadsworth Athen- 
eum, Hartford), which shows a spon- 
taneous manner still impressed by 
Tiepolo and contemporary to the 
previously mentioned Winter im- 
bued with the frigid Mengs; the Por- 
trait of the Marquesa de Casa Flores 
(Paul Drey Gallery), a masterpiece 
of glazing; the Marqués de Sofraga 
(Fine Arts Society, San Diego), 
which has something of the greenish 
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Prophetic nineteenth century realism, reduced, dramatic, and intense 
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THE ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 
Series C (Spanish Painting) No. 1 


DIEGO DE SILVA Y VELAZQUEZ (1599-1661) 
MAN WITH A WINE GLASS 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


(on overleaf) 


Free, bold, and direct, this is a masterpiece of the artist’s early years 
as a court painter at Madrid, and may represent a royal buffoon. It 
was painted probably about 1624, shortly after Velazquez left his 
native Seville for the capital, and is prophetic of the objective breadth 
of his later canvases. The composition is definite, the figure outlined 
with precision, and the vigorous modeling accomplished with light 


tones on a dark ground. The scrupulous exactitude with which the 
artist painted still-life details in his earlier works is here reflected in 
the superb execution of the glass, contrasting with the animated 
brushing of collar and glove which reminds one of the style of his 
great Northern contemporaries, Hals and Rembrandt. 


This picture was formerly in the English collection of Sir G. Prior 
Goldney from whom it was acquired by Edward Drummond Libby, 


the Toledo Museum’s benefactor, who presented it to that institution 
In 1925. 


(Size of the original: 30 by 25 inches) 
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THE ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 


Series B (German Painting) No. 1 





ALBRECHT DUERER (1471-1528) 
YOUNG WOMAN IN DANCE COSTUME 


LENI BY MR. L. M. BACKUS TO THE SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


Ink and wash drawing 


(on overleaf) 


Like a modern watercolor with its green and pinkish-red washes 
confined by a spirited, almost fantastically skillful pen line, this is 
one of the most important Diirer drawings to have come to America 
in recent years. Contemporary with some of the best of this Renais- 
sance master draftsman’s engravings, it is one of a series—the others 
are in the Albertina Collection in Vienna—of drawings of women 
in varied costumes which Diirer made in Nuremberg in 1501, and 
represents the same engaging model who appears again in the famous 
engraving of the Coat-of-Arms with a Skull, made in 1503. “Thus go 
the young women of Noermerck to dance 151,” is the translation of 
the inscription, in the artist’s own hand, here placed over the subtle 
and graceful figure. Apparently the “o” between the two last digits was 
omitted, but since the other papers of palpably the same series are 
dated 1501, the time cannot be in doubt. 


(Size of the reproduction is exactly that of the original) 
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Recalling Early Days of 
The Impressionists 


Pissarro & the Two Other Faithful, 


Monet and Sisley 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


| yee nineteenth century Paris the independent exhibitions, pe- 
nodically hung by artists in protest against exclusion from the 
official Salons, were a deliciously scandalous bonanza. The public 
came, it laughed, and in the end the artist usually conquered. During 
the first decade of the Third Republic the Impressionists, with a 
series of displays and auctions, furnished just such a side show for the 
wags and a cause celebre for a small coterie of sympathetic writers and 
patrons. By 1886, however, their point was taken: the gapers no longer 
came to ridicule; critics were won over; and, most important, cus- 
tomers began to appear. So, having handed over the fight against the 
Salons to the Société des artistes indépendants, the Impressionists dis- 
solved. ‘Today the sort of pictures provoking all the fuss can be 
seen with unruffled detachment in two current shows: at Knoedler’s 
are paintings by Monet, Sisley, and Pissarro, all dated between ’68 
and °83, while Durand-Ruel, the firm which first provided the Im- 
pressionists with patronage, is exhibiting the most faithful member, 
Pissarro, at full length. 

Spiritually, the Impressionists were Courbet’s heirs, for they not 
only followed his example by staging their own shows, but they carried 
his realism in painting to its logical conclusions. Courbet sought to 
portray nature without frills: the Impressionists, borrowing also from 
Corot and Monet, went further by taking their easels out of doors 
and attempting to depict a given place as it appeared at a given 
second. However, there were great differences: where Courbet com- 
posed carefully, the Impressionists maintained in principle if not in 
fact that nature’s casual arrangements should be perpetrated on can- 
vas: where Courbet cared little for color, the Impressionists were fine 


CAMILLE PISSARRO: “The Grain Market, Pontoise,” 1893, painted in 
vibrant broken colors employed to imprison sunlight and construct mass. 





DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 
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LENT BY MR. JOSEPH RYERSON TO M. KNOEDLER & CO. 
CLAUDE MONET: “Argenteuil—River with Figures,” 1873, revealing the in 


fluence of Manet’s firm strokes and rich tones upon early Impressionism. 


& 


M. 


ALFRED SISLEY: “View of Louveciennes,” 1873. Effects of summer sun ren- 
dered in blond tones which record temperature as well as appearances. 


KNOEDLER & CO. 





colorists who had as their raison d’étre an exhaustive research of the 
methods whereby pigment could entice sun and air to enter a picture. 

The movement had its beginnings in the 60s when Monet, Renoir, 
and Sisley were students of the Salon painter Gleyre. A few years 
later, together with Pissarro, Cézanne, and Degas, they formed the 
nucleus of a group of artists and writers meeting at the Café Guerbois 
to sit at the feet of Monet, mentor but never member of the Im- 
pressionists. In 1870 the Germans came into France physically, and 
the English Turner and Constable artistically, for Monet and Pis- 
sarro, in London “for the duration,” studied these artists’ use of 
broken color and their effects of hazy distance. Reunited after the 
war, the Guerbois group, whose work was generally rejected by the 
Salons, organized for exhibition purposes and the Société anonyme des 
artistes, peintres, sculpteurs et graveurs was born. In 1874 the first 
show at the studio of the photographer and balloonist, Nadar, pro- 
vided the press with a butt for light cracks and acrimonious comment, 
and the press provided the society with the derogatory tag “Impres- 
sionist” (inspired by a Monet title). The notices were even worse 
when a second attempt was made in ’76 at Durand-Ruel’s. They tried 
again six times between ’77 and ’86, and in the intervening years 
held unsuccessful auction sales. It was a good fight for those with 
private means, but Monet, Sisley, and Renoir were hard pressed for 
cash. As usual with such groups, factors other than art were in- 
volved. At a time when Bouguereau, Gérome, and their ilk were the 
idols of popular painting, the launching (Continued on page 37) 
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The Pinnacle of French Rococo Porcelain 


BY MARVIN CHAUNCEY ROSS 


FS essen Kuropean porcelains, the pate 


tendre of Sevres has always been con 
sidered the finest ever produced. During the 
eighteenth century, in the days when it was 
patronized by Louis XV, Mme. de Pompa 
dour, Louis XVI, Mme. Dubarry, the Duc 
d’Aumont, the Princess de ‘Talmont, it set 
the standard of taste for the other European 
factories. In the years just before the Revo 
Marie Antoinette was 


lution 


patroness. Sevres porcelain was indeed a 
princely gift and one generally reserved for 
Ambassadors and reigning monarchs. Indeed 
one of the largest sets was ordered by Prince 
Bariatinsky for Catherine the Great. 
During the French Revolution when the 
French Royal and other collections were being 


sold, George IV, as Prince 
Regent, began the incompa- 
rable collection that is now 
divided between Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Pal- 
ace. ‘There followed other 
English collectors, notably 
the Marquis of Hereford, 
whose heir, Sir Richard Wal- 
lace, left his superb collec- 
tion to the English nation. 
During the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries many 
others were formed. 

Though there are fine 
groups of Sevres in the Hunt- 
ington Library at San Ma- 
rino, California, in Mrs. 
Hamilton Rice’s room at the 
Philadelphia Museum, and 
in the Frick in New York, 
the greatest American collec- 





its special 


WALTERS ART GALLERY 





America s Greatest Collection of Sevres and Vincennes Specially Shown 





“ROSE DU BARRY” Sevres jardiniére shaped like a miniature orange-tub, dated 1775 (left); a “bleu du roi” 


Louis XV Sévres teapot and cover decorated with chinoiserie medallions (right) 





VINCENNES Louis XV jardiniére a éven 
tail (below, left); a turquoise Vincennes pot 
pourri jar with scenes after Chinese enamels 
(right). 


tion is without much ques- 
tion now in the Walters Art 
Gallery. Here are not only 
large pieces and splendid gar- 
nitures, but also many small, 


intimate items — cabarets, 
cups and saucers, trem- 
bleuses, bowls, chocolate 


pots, and so on. Many came 
from the Hodgkins, Mar- 
chioness of Conynghan, Ba- 
ron Schroeder, the Earl of 
Pembroke, Sir George Lind 
say Holford, the Duchess of 
OFIL DE PERDRIX” dots on a blue Abercorn, Sir Anthony de 
ground and cupids in landscape medallions Rothschild, and other fa- 
distinguish a Sévres Louis XV _ flower vase mous collections. The mu- 
(above). seum’s public exhibition of 

these treasures is to celebrate 

the national meeting of the 
American Ceramic Society held in Baltimore between March 
30 and April 5. The show itself will remain until May 1. 

Soft paste (pate tendre) porcelain began to be made in France 
at Rouen about a hundred years after it had been discovered at 
the court of the Medici in Florence. ‘The French product is very 
white and opaque because the glaze contains tin. It took glazes 
beautifully, far better than hard paste porcelain and on this 
account, and because the hard paste process was a secret one, 
the French continued to produce soft paste long after Boettiger’s 
brilliant discovery at Dresden. Continually experimenting, they 
improved upon the original until it was unsurpassed anywhere 
for sheer beauty of texture and color. 

The success of the Saxon porcelain forced the French to make 
further attempts in this field, for the importation of porcelain 
made terrific drains upon the finances of the country. There 
had long been factories at St. Cloud and Chantilly when in 
1738 the Dubois brothers persuaded Orry de Fulvy, brother of 
the Comptroller-General of French finances, to start a factory 
at Vincennes. This factory only began to succeed about 1745 
when it had been transferred to (Continued on page 37 
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The Panorama of French Scenic Wallpaper 


Franco-American Favorites of the Early Nineteenth Century 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


I AN age so picture-conscious that it is hardly necessary 
to be literate to acquaint yourself with the news, when 
the cinema supplies the public with escape as well as real- 
ity, and magazines find graphic presentation increasingly 
more effective than the printed word, it is not surprising that 
the scenic wallpapers made in France in the early nineteenth 
century should find a new response in this country. ‘The ex- 
hibition current at Wildenstein & Co. is of the Parisian 
Carlhian Collection, and contains many of the finest papers 
made during the golden age of this charming and imaginative 
expression of French taste. 

Curiously enough, from its beginning around 1800, pano- 
ramic wallpaper was fully as popular in this country as in 
France, and it is today more of an American antique than a 
French one. ‘There were more than two hundred rooms known 
to have been decorated here, whereas in France it would be im- 
possible to make up an equivalent list. The current exhibi- 
tion includes about one half of the known examples in France 
and provides an excellent opportunity to see the main types 
of subjects—themes from mythology, literature, views of great 
cities, and the exotic pano 
ramas inspired by the voy- 
ages of Captain Cook. The 
last were to acquaint the 
public with just-discovered 
lands and people. 

Produced during the 
stormy days of the Revolu 
tion and the wars of the Em 
pire, it is possible to trace 
the changes in taste which 
accompanied these events, 
and it is easy to see how 
views of Paris, of Venice, 
and of India, designed by 
some of the best artists of 


lAHITI from “Savages of the Pa- 
cific’ designed by Charvet, 1804. 











WILDENSTEIN & CO. 
WEST POINT in “Scenic Amer- 
ica,” painted by Deltil, 1834. 


the day would be prized as 
decorations on the austere 
walls of Colonial houses, 
hitherto only whitewashed. 
The easier and more sophis- 
ticated life which could sup- 
port the formal gardens of 
France and the ceremony of 
the hunt, was reflected in 
such papers as Gardens of 
Bagatelle and The Hunt at 
Compiégne. Carle Vernet is 
believed to have designed the 
latter, and it is one of the 
masterpieces of the show. It 
contains in one of its panels 
what is believed to be the 
figure of the artist, his back 
modestly to his admiring public. That part of it is reproduced 
on the cover of this issue. The vogue for chinoiserie appears 
in Gardens of Bagatelle, with its delicate pagodas and graceful 
bridges as garden ornaments. 

You cannot but be struck by the coherence of these designs 
whatever subject matter they deal with. Whether the artist 
interprets the known or the unknown, whether the manu- 
facturer printed the scenes in grisaille, as in Views of Venice, 
or in the full rich scale of reds and oranges and enormous 
variety of greens, as in the Savages of the Pacific, with its 
native dancers and wrestling matches, there is charm of com- 
position and an imaginative unfolding of the story. The most 
diverse subject matter is woven together, little figures are en- 
gaged in all manner of wharf activities, as in the Views of 
Italy. Here the Bay of Naples carries ships in all stages of 
sail and rigging, Vesuvius obligingly erupting, and suggestions 
of Tivoli and Amalfi all finding a logical place in the en- 
semble. Boilly, Lafitte and Vernet (Continued on page 38) 


ro 


BAY OF NAPLES from “Views of 
Italy” issued by Dufour, 1834. 
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THIS IS OUR CITY: New York by Its Painters 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


E'T’S not say that our Vic 
[| torian grandparents didn't 
know New York. ‘They got 
around. If they preferred to 
see it illustrated in Valentine's 
Manual and Currier & Ives, 
better so. ‘here were painters, 
‘Thomas Moran was one, who 
painted the city in the late 
nineteenth century, but gen 
erally most of them let it 
alone. They may have worn 
blinders, but the sensitive citi 
zen didn’t. 

I suppose that with the 
coming of the new century all 
this changed as quickly as art 
history, and the catalogue of 
the present revivifying show 
it the Whitney Museum, with 
an introduction by Hardinge 
Scholle, says it-did. John Sloan 
and Henri and the group of 
The Eight to which they are 


WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


GEORGIA O’KEEFFE: “East River from the Thirtieth Storv of the Shel 
ton Hotel” (above); “Chez Mouquin” by William Glackens (left). 


accredited, came, saw, painted. Life went down to the docks 
again, to the tenements—look at Bellows’ marvelous tones of 
left-hand purple and right-hand brick-pinks in Cliff Dwellers, 
lent by the Los Angeles Museum—to boyhood swimming in the 
East River. Life, that is to say, art, discovered the ball park— 
individual fans, as with Luks, and the stadium itself, as with 
Ernest Lawson. It discovered the bridges, first Lawson, High 
Bridge and the Queensborough (the latter, on loan from Mr. 
Crowninshield, being Lawson at his superb best), and then 
within recent years, Joe Stella, Glenn Coleman, Edward Bruce, 
Charles Locke, Brooklyn Bridge; and George Picken, the Tri- 
borough. 

After The Eight and George Bellows had been singing for a 
decade the theme-song “This Is Our City” (the title of the 
Whitney’s show)—and they sang it more attractively than not 
—the first World War intervened. But on the conclusion of the 
Armistice, which George Luks so excitingly records in the whir- 
ring oil from Mr. Egner’s collection, painting had changed little. 
Indeed, though there were several booms from 1920 to 1929, it 
was not until the crash of the latter year had ushered in a totally 
different era that painters found a city of zikkurat towers and 
geometrical beauty to limn. They were not slow to seize their 
themes, Georgia O’Keeffe depicting in the American Radiator 
Building the essence of Manhattan’s nocturnal glory and Stefan 
Hirsch and Ernest Fiene the juxtaposition or the crumbling of 
the old against the new. Every seventh day something hap- 
pened: business left the streets and the tall buildings, and that 
desolation which creeps into even the biggest cities was captured 
by Edward Hopper in some hours of genius. With its stress 
upon the horizontal made by three string-courses, the eye moves 
back and forth on Hopper’s Early Sunday Morning hypnotized 
by its inability to penetrate the opened or the shaded windows. 

But buildings, whether painted with the shrewdly contoured 
charm of O’Keeffe’s in East River from the Shelton Hotel or 
swaying crazily like Marin’s print of | (Continued on page 35) 
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RAPHAEL SOYER 
\ STUDENT of Guy Péne du Bois 
~& when he first came to this country 
from Russia, Raphael Soyer paints the 
people of New York City with the 
same ease and naturalness as his old 
teacher, but with how different an 
emphasis! ‘The sixty of his works which 
are now at the Associated American 
\rtists Galleries are glimpses into 
casual moments in the lives of shop 
girls or men on errands. Domestic 
scenes like the girl at her mirror, iron 
ing, OF stopping to put a stitch in 
a torn slip, are grist to his mill, for 
Sover sees life, not as a glittering spec 
tacle or with the satire of Péne du 
Bois, but as a series of episodes in the 
lives of simple, even drab human be 
ings. ‘They are not drab to this artist, 
however, for he warms them with his 
sympathy. His color is dark, though 
lighter than before he began to paint 
nudes. A number of the latter are in 
the group 

A third of the exhibition, called ““My 
Contemporaries and Elders,”” is devoted 
to portraits, and includes such artists 
as John Sloan and Walkowitz and 
Soyer’s veritable contemporary, _ his 
twin brother, Moses. Though his flair 
for likeness appears in nearly all of 
them, they vary in his ability to get be 
low the surface. One of the more pro 
found portraits is that of Walkowitz 
Sover has excellently understood and 
described the dynamic quality of this 
well known figure bd 


NON-OBJECTIVES 

F THE little mezzanine on which 

they are hung doesn’t give you claus 
trophobia, you might enjoy some of the 
non-objective pictures by relatively un 
known Americans at the Museum of 
Non-Objective Art. Edna ‘Tacon opens 
up a bright new world—as fresh as an 
Irishman’s dream of Eire on St. Pat 
rick’s Day; Olga Egeressy achieves in 
teresting textures in some etchings; and 
Lloyd Mey has some gay ideas in 
Christmas card colors. Some of the oth 
ers, however, seem slavishly to repeat 
the same old stuff. Unless a non-objec 
tive artist has something new to say in 
terms of line or color, he has no reason 
for painting. As you look around at the 
Museum’s permanent collection of su 
perb Kandinskys, then at Bauer, then 
at the guest exhibitors, you realize what 
is happening to many of them: they 
are becoming Academic! D. B. 


BOUET-WILLAUMEZ 
SILK screen prints on paper have been 
S 


widely shown in New York in the 
last year or so. Now René Bouet-Wil 
laumez has transferred paintings to silk, 
by a screen process which reproduces 
every stroke of the painter’s brush. His 
amusing and decorative designs on 
squares for scarves, hangings, and tur 
bans at Saks-Fifth Avenue, are called 
“Paintings to Wear,” and they are in 
deed dashing and original. ‘Tired Carna 


THk PASSING SHOWS 


tion, for instance, exploits the contrast 
between a striped background and a 
glass of water in which the drooping 
flower is being refreshed. 4 


LeROY BALDRIDGE 


LLUSTRATIONS for Arthur Wa 

ley’s Translations from the Chinese, 
now on view at the Mayer Gallery, are 
the work of Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 
whose two years in China constitute 
only one of three trips to the Orient 
His flair for putting the essentials of 
native types on paper in a firm and 
economical line has been seen before 
in other book illustrations, notably 





MUSEUM OF NON-OBJECTIVE ARI 


EDNA TACON: “Paper Plastic.” 
I'urn to the East and White Africans 
and Black. In addition to a series of 
drawings, there is a group of watercolors 
—poetic interpretations in delicate pas 
tel colors of the landscape background 
of the people whom Baldridge draws 
with such sympathy, and often with 
such humor. In hues as iridescent as 
mother-of-pearl he suggests the ripple 
of water, the graceful curve of a boat, 
the softness of a willow branch. 
Completely different in style are the 
drawings, which are as bold as the wa 
tercolors are delicate. Compositions are 


RENE BOUET-WILLAUMEZ:*‘Tired 
Carmation,” printed on silk. 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUI 








ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


RAPHAEL SOYER: “Portrait of Moses 


Sover.”’ 


built up of such elements as two small 
figures and a pair of oxen in a plowing 
scene which is distinguished by _ its 
thrust of line and bare suggestion of 
form. y.3 


DE CANEDO 

AREFIED air from the Mexico 

City plateau outlining forms with 
definiteness and hardness, has, as it 
were, breathed upon the landscapes— 
two very fine ones, Autumn Dav and 
Early Morning, both of the identical 
view with merely seasonal changes—and 
various figure pieces of Alexander 
de Cafiedo. These paintings, plus sev 





ALEXANDER DE CANEDO:‘Head.” 


eral oil portraits, a diptych, the fore 
boding Spring 1941, and some soft 
crayon portraits, are at the Schneider 
Gabriel Galleries. Long, bare, stuccoed 
walls in Perspective have a Chirico-like 
note and the two figures in the compo 
sition balance nicely. Latins like long 
cool barenesses receding iato distances 
and sculpturesque distinctness. J. w. L. 


LIGHTER MEDIUMS 
JOU would expect to find technical 


proficiency in an exhibition of wa 
tercolors and pastels at the Grand Cen 


tral Galleries (Vanderbilt), and indeed, 
it is there. But the freedom, inventive- 
ness, and variety of peints of view are a 
surprise. Some of the papers are by art 
ists traditionally associated with these 
quarters, some by brand new members, 
some invited. 

Worth visiting are Keith William’s 
Che Red Barn, seen crisply through the 
branches of a tree; Ogden Pleissner’s 
picture of a Hooded Merganser against 
a background of vital blue; Peggy 
Dodds’ Victorian figure, Retrospection, 
Renoiresque in technique, and novel in 
composition; and Eugene Higgins’ bit 
of Daumier, The Leavings. D. B. 


MANUEL ESSMAN 
yes tectonic mural, or more trip 
pingly, Design Assemblies, is the 
subject of an exhibit at the Willard 
Gallery. Manuel Essman has the floor, 
or rather, the walls there. He will tell 
you that his assemblies, made up not 
only of differing texture and shapes of 
wood a |’Arp but also pieces of metal 
like bolts, nuts, and copper parts, do 
no tricks. They are not mobiles and do 
not represent rememberable reality, 
though Mr. Essman was once told that 
one of the assemblies looked like a man 
thumbing his nose. However, this art is 
far too serious and well-ordered for that. 
Because of its differing textures both of 
superpositions and of ground it main- 
tains a unique place, and the artist is to 
be congratulated upon his resourceful 
ness in finding so-called “new methods, 
new elements, new tools.” 5. WE. 


WOMEN ARTISTS 

\ ANY of the pictures by members 
LVI of the New York Society of Wo 
men Artists at the 460 Park Avenue 
Gallery look as if they were tossed off 
between shopping and tea, and if the 
ladies enjoyed the pastime, it is all right 
with us. Others, of course, have a defi 
nitely professional air, and are out 
standing in quality. In this group be 
long the contributions of Anne Gold 
thwaite, Dorothy Feigin, Magda Pach, 
Lili Blumenau and the entertaining 
Impressions of Cairo by Virginia El 
liott. Humor is by no means missing: 
Beulah Stevenson offers a lively marine 
which is a Marin in skirts; while Eu 
genia Zundel’s apt caricatures, painted 
in gleaming yellow and brown combi 
nations, are by far this reviewer's fa 
vorites. 

Sculptural offerings are by Doris Cae 
sar, Cornelia Chapin, Beatrice Stone, 
and others. Sybil Kennedy’s small fig 
ures, in Doris Caesar’s idiom, appear to 
have been squeezed from a tube with a 
very neat turn of the wrist. D. B. 


ENGLISH SPORTING 


{or horse is still king. So say a 
dozen of the twenty-seven paintings 
in the Century Association’s splendid 
exhibition entitled “Outdoor England,” 
and they say it chiefly through seven 
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FERARGIL GALLERIES 


LEON DABO 


“Cagnes-en-Provence 


Marshalls, variously be 
longing to F. Ambrose Clark, John M 
Schiff, C. Frederick Stout, and George 


D. Widener. Marshall could paint a 
horse better than Stubbs, who, though 


glorious Ben 


his animals have hints of the hobby 
horse, nevertheless, came up the hard 
way—with the carcass of the creature 
thrown across his back as he tramped 
the three flights to his studio! Other 
features of the English outdoors are 
partridge shooting, wherein Abraham 
content with Mr 


Clark’s masterpiece; otter hunting, of 


Cooper may rest 


which Landseer’s enormous canvas of 
1543, showing the otter impaled, is a 
memento; and picnicking, of which The 
Earl of Dysart’s Family in Richmond 
Park is the sort of canvas that gave glow 
to the generation immediately preced 
ing Manet’s Dejeuner sur I'Herbe. It 
was about as much liberty as they took 
in the picnic field and has a charming 


Jane Austen touch Ww. ZB. 


PATRICK COLLINS 


om the heavy-weight champion of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Patrick 
Collins, whose paintings are now at the 
O'Toole Galleries, has more than one 
string to his bow. He paints right out 
of his unconscious with the best of the 
Surrealists, and who is to say that a 
kitchen broom going over the dam is 
not symbolical emotionally? ‘Two paint 
ings of New York roof tops called The 
Jungle are weird fantasies, aided by the 
artist’s leaving off a wall or two here 
and there, so that the occupants of tiny 
rooms and palaces alike are revealed. 
Collins’ color is strong and expressive, 
his instinct to explore his own feelings 
is untrammeled, and there is directness 
which is admirable in these paintings. 
Ode to Mother, in which he describes 
the top of a gas stove as though it were 
the face of a friend, the shadowy cru 
cifix, and bent figure of a woman in the 
background, is best balanced in form 
and color. ih 


DABO; DAVENPORT 

A FTER thirty years of painting in a 
+4 style successful enough to bring 
public commissions and world-wide mu- 
seum recognition, Léon Dabo became 
dissatisfied and in 1937, at well over 
sixty, started afresh. His remarkable ac 
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omplishments since then may be seen 


it the Ferargil Galleries. Dabo, born in 


Detroit, French bv inheritance and 
idoption, was formerly a Symbolist 
working under the influence of Odilon 
Redon. An exhibition of independent 
irtists in Paris was the turning point in 
h ireer. Hereafter he painted nature 
rectly but with a degree of poetic sen 
itiveness which gives great subtlety and 


perfume to his work. ‘There are chilly 


Channel beaches painted in the spirit 
f Boudin’s, and the green countryside 


under heavy, sopping skies. ‘The mis 
ral landscapes of Cagnes-sur-Mer are 
harged with emotion; the land has a 
tormented look. You learn that this 
series was painted during the stormy 
days of June 1940 and that the show, 
titled “When Last I Saw France,” is a 
deeply felt tribute to this country 

By contrast Carson Davenport, in a 
neighboring gallery pours out an un 
trammeled spirit in vivid watercolors 
Unlike Dabo, he does not take his audi 
granted. ‘The 


ence’s perceptions for 


works are direct, forceful, highly ex 


pressionistic R. 1} 


RATTNER: LEMPICKA 
| ITTLE human beings, hastily com 
4 posed out of Picasso motifs, in 

Abraham 


it the Julien Levy 


habit a charmed world in 
Rattner’s pictures 
Gallery 


of salmon pink and blue squares, some 


This world is sometimes made 


times of verdant circles; it is not calm, 
but it must be as much: fun to live in 
as to look at. Rattner, after traming 
at the Pennsylvania of the 
Fine Arts, lived for vears in France. At 
the outbreak of the war he was able to 


Academy 


save only a few canvases from his stu 
dio, and the present exhibition, follow 
ing other shows throughout the coun 
try, includes mostly recent work. 

The paintings are a bright mosaic of 
dynamic swirls, each outlined in heavy 
black and fitted together to represent 
such varied subjects as a Rainy Street, 
a combined Sunrise-Moonrise, a Por 
trait of an Artist (at work on what ap 
, and a Study for 
a Crucifixion. Only the last, too gay in 


pears to be a Rouault 


color for its import, misses fire. The 
show as a whole is a geyser which pours 
forth fantasy, originality, and sheer joy. 

Trés Hollywood just about character 
izes the work of ‘Tamara de Lempicka 
which will occupy 


this gallery after 


JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 


T. DE LEMPICKA: “Girl with Book.” 








4.C.A, GALLERY 
MORRIS SHULMAN: “Spring Flood.” 


Not that the Polish Baroness 
has resided in the film capital for long, 


\pril 5 


but she seems always to have belonged 
there. Her careful drawings of pretty 
ladies are confident, light, and attrac 
tive, and she encloses them in tasteful 
Baroque frames. The frames for the 
brittle oils (Susanne au bain looks like 
a Benton turned into metal) are re 
markable, too, being imaginative con 
velvet and 
chicken wire D. B 


coctions of chromium, 


CARL MILLES 
ap nny ATELY for New Yorkers, 


a large part of the exhibition of 
sculpture by Carl Milles, which was 
shown in Baltimore before Christmas 
and reviewed in this magazine in the 
issue of December 7, mav now be 
seen at the Orrefors Galleries. Here 
with sketches, photographs, and a color 
film of the fountains which the Swed 
ish sculptor has designed, the thirty 
three pieces make an impressive show 
ing, even though the space and pos 
sibility for a dramatic presentation are 
not what they were in the Baltimore 
Museum, especially in the case of the 
Indian Head of Mexican onyx which 
dominates the spectator’s attention at 
the entrance. 

Since Milles’ art was recently so 
thoroughly agitated both pro and con 
in these pages, it might be well to 
limit this reviewer's comments to the 
fountains. Surely no modern sculptor 
has achieved such distinction in an art 
form honored by tradition because of 
its practical necessity. In Goteborg and 
St. Louis, in New York and Stockholm, 
everyday people enjoy the vigor and 
movement, the overtones of mythology 
and humorous insight of these stylized 
figures. Leaving academic controversy 
aside, they are warm and_ ingratiat 
ing—living proof of the fact that even 
uncompromising modern sculpture can 
find a place in the affections of the 
man in the street if it happens to be 
a fountain by Carl Milles. bk 


N. Y. REALISTS 


HE four painters and one sculptor, 


Herbert Kallem, who compose the 
self-named group of New York Realists 


at the A.C.A 


point of view. The 


Gallery, have a similar 
painters, all of 
whom are products either of the Acad 
emy or the Art Students’ League, love 
dark colors or compositions on the dark 
side. Most of them use cadmium yel 
low, titanium (unvellowing) white, and 
Robert Benchley’s pet, monastral blue 
Such colors can glint, but in general 
the glints are minor under the influ 


ence of surrounding browns, greens, 
greys, and blacks, especially for con 
tour lines. Yet out of the half dozen or 
more contributions by each artist the 
followimg are to be emphasized: Max 
lrankel’s 3 A.M. Local and his gou 
ache, Portrait Of A House; Morris Shul 
man’s sincere, artistic Self-Portrait and 
luminous Spring T’lood; Morris Neu 
witth’s Yonkers Landscape; and Henry 


Kallem’s Picnic, on gesso rw. 1 


EUGENIE SCHEIN 
| EING a dancer as well as a plastic 
artist, Eugenie Schein has recorded 


Haiti, 
Guatemala and New Mexico with un 


the primitive ceremonials of 
usual perception. Her watercolors at the 
Uptown Galleries are gay, amusing, and 
colloquial. Whether she paints a single 
dancer or large numbers, this artist feels 
the basic pattern and the palpitating in 
tensity of the individual performer. Sim 
ply as material, some of the dances she 
has documented in New Mexico are 


astonishing when viewed as_ native 


American. They have exotic feeling, 
and emotional color in the dress which 
would seem to place them south of the 
border, not of the U.S.A. 

Miss 


landscapes, quite fresh and easy in theit 


Schein is including © several 
stvle, which indicate the natural back 
ground for her essays in choreography. 
This is a particularly timely show from 
the standpoint of the current interest 
in the dance, as well as our growing 
effort to understand the countries of 


the Western hemisphere J. 1 


OLD MASTERS 


7 Koetser Galleries, with exper 
ence acquired during years in Hol 
land and London, are hanging an ad 
mirable Willem Kalf, rarest of seven 


ORREFORS GALLERIES 


C. MILLES: “Monument to Genius.” 
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KOETSER GALLERIES 
CONSERVATIVE REALISM of XV centurv Siena: “Christ in the House of 
Martha,” by Matteo di Giovanni. 


teenth century painters of still-life, for 
whom one might coin the title of Mas 
ter of the Nautilus Cup. Mr. Koetser’s 
still-life is complete with one of those 
cups, in addition to the fuzz on the 
peach and a grandly painted Chinese 
porcelain. As contrast to this colorful 
picture you have the almost monochro 
matic Smoker's Implements (peat-burn 
er, pile of wicks, copper tobacco box 
lined with pewter to keep in the flavor) 
signed by P. Claesz and dated 164 

Other pictures of mark are Gérard’s 
gay portrait of a woman, Reynolds’ pre 
liminary oil sketch of the Duchess of 
Argyll, the finished portrait of which 
helped to make his reputation in 1760 
at the Society of Artists. A Matteo 
di Giovanni Christ in the House of 
Martha and an unfinished Fungai, a 
Tiepolo, and a Palma Giovane cover 
the Italian end of the show. yj. w. tL. 


MASTER DRAWINGS 


DRAWING is to a painting as a 
LA melody to a symphony: it contains 
the essence but, being simple rather 
than complex, it can frequently estab 
lish a more immediate—though some 
times less profound — relationship be 
tween artist and spectator. Related to 
the finished work, it nevertheless has 
an independent, almost infallible ap 
peal. Second only to its aesthetic merits 
is the value of a pen or pencil study 
as a source of information about the 
methods of the artist. From hasty no 
tations to pictures in pen and wash 
conceived as completed works of art, a 
special showing of some sixtv-odd draw- 
ings at the Schaeffer Galleries reveals to 
the fortunate visitor masters from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 

Chronologically, the exhibition opens 
with a small clear rendering on parch 
ment of a Saint attributed to Jan van 
Eyck, while other Flemish work of the 
fifteenth century includes an unforget 
table ink sketch by Bosch starkly cari 
caturing two figures on the one side and 
suggesting the Temptation with a tell- 





ing briskness on the other. ‘The German 
array of this period, from a superb pen 
cil rendering of drapery by Griinewald 
to a colored profile portrait by Striegel, 
includes a bold and homely figure in 
pen and ink by the Master E. S., a 
sketch in goldsmith’s line by Schon 
Altdorfer’s incom 
parable, linear female saints. Diirer is 


gauer, and one of 


well represented with his sprightly 
watercolor sketch (reproduced in this 
, a firm Madonna light 
ly rendered in ink, and a pencil study 
of a hand. 

To the Italian school is accorded the 


issue, page 23 


largest section. Earliest, and perhaps 
most deeply moving is Perugino’s St 
Jerome which, in fluent outline filled 
in with delicate modeling and height 
ened with white, is pertinently repre 
sentative of the artist’s poetic but dis 
ciplined 


concepts. Baroque and en 


chanted landscapes are recorded by 
Annibale Carracci and Guercino, by the 
former in terms of nervous but com 
plete outlines; by the latter by means 
of well distributed hatching and blank 
areas constructing a clean, cool vista 
Figure studies by Guercino are also 
swiftly able. The full-blown Baroque 
appears in upturned heads of old men 
by Guido Reni and Piazzetta. G. B. Tie 
polo, with sketches for a ceiling — all 
air, space, and foreshortening — speaks 
eloquently for the last glories of Italian 
art in the eighteenth century. 

\ sizable Dutch selection concen 
trates upon the seventeenth century. 
Jacob van Ruisdael shows the sensitive 
breadth of his oils in a drawing, while 
a splendid church interior by Pieter 
Jansz Saenredam is lightly washed and 
recalls Vermeer’s lyrical treatment of 
space. Landscapes by Jan van Goyen re 
veal space in landscape and solidity in 
figures captured in a few pencil lines, 
and faint boats by 
Adriaen van der Velde are like Impres 
sionist work in their atmospheric qual 
ity. Outstanding in this rich group, a 
drawing of a young girl by Metsu em- 
bodies the best features of solid and 


suggestions of 


uncompromising portraiture. 


\ lively sheet of Callot figures and a 
biblical landscape by Poussin in bistre 
and wash auspiciously usher in the 
French masters. From the eighteenth 
century is a work attributed to Frago 
nard and a red chalk figure in the 
tradition of Watteau. Most rewarding, 
however, are some heads by Greuze ex 
posing the substantial artist behind his 
oft-painted sentimentality. The familiar 
French nineteenth century glows, not 
only with offerings by Géricault (one 
color study and a paper of small fig 
ures), Ingres, and Daumier, but with 
rustling sketches by Guys and _ heads 
outlined with _ brisk 


Manet and Lautrec. 


perspicacity by 


The English eighteenth century is 
shown in lushly washed landscapes by 
Gainsborough and in a rapid Reynolds 
study which, in a few lines, records the 
essence of a figure. Beware of Coun 
selors, a bitter comment in black wash 
by Goya, and two other works by the 
same master, represent Spanish drafts 
manship D. B. 


XVII CENTURY DUTCH 

N NO period were artists more pro 

lic or more hospitable than the 
little masters of the Dutch seventeenth 
century, accomplished craftsmen who 
invite us into the world in which they 
lived. They did not attempt to imitate 
the grandeur—either in technique or in 
subject—of their contemporaries, Rem 
brandt, Vermeer, and Hals, but their 
refreshing pictures, which sold very well 
in their own day, show that they learned 
to use what the great masters had to 
teach about free brushing and light 
and shade. Our grandfathers collected 
works of this epoch so assiduously that 
our parents were bored with them. 
Current taste, however, could do worse 
than to swing back to the cosy, richly 
colored, pictures ot da bourgeois society 
which enjoyed comfortable interiors and 
beautiful flowers. To prove the point, 
the Mortimer Brandt Gallery has hung 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


PERUGINO: “St. Jerome,” drawing. 











MORTIMER BRANDT GALLERIES 
JUDITH LEYSTER: “Dutch Interior; 
A Sleeping Girl’; JACOB MOR. 
RELLUS: “Flower Piece” (below). 


a tasteful selection, happily free from 
ennui, entitled ““New Masters from Old 


Holland.” 


Of course, many of the painters in- 
cluded are not really as obscure as the 
title of the exhibition seems to imply. 
Here is a spirited picture if a naval en- 
gagement by Willem II van de Velde, 
one of the most accomplished of the 
Dutch painters. Small land- 
scapes by the Ruisdaels (Jacob and 
Salomon) sweep the scene and foretell 
Constable. A Rembrandtesque chiaro- 
scuro view is given to Judith Leyster, 
best known woman artist of the period, 
and a pupil of Hals and Rembrandt. 
By her no less famous husband, Jan 
Molenaer, is a painting of children 
stroked with the verve of a Hals. Dirk 
Hals, brother of I’rans, is another famil- 
lar painter. 

Splendid small portraits, loose but ac 
curate in execution, are the work of 
Hendrik Pot and Nicholas Maes. A 


realistic interior of a church by Eman- 


marine 


uel de Witte reveals the wav in which 
Netherlandish Gothic architects ad 
mitted sunlight into their structures. A 
banquet scene by Adriaen Pieterz van 
de Venne has the appeal of lavishness 
depicted in miniature while in the 
Atelier by Jan Baptist Francken hang 
a dozen works of art portrayed with 
such talent that you can almost guess 
their authors. Italianate influence comes 
in full blast in a landscape by Nicholas 
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ARGENT GALLERIES 


STOWELL FISHER 


& 
a 


“Bryan Barns.” 





ESTELLE NEWMAN GALLERY 


J. W. SCHLAIKJER: “Cooling Well.” 





igre! oe O3Liparye’ 


WEYHE GALLERY 
DAUMIER: “Pavysagistes au Travail.” 





C. W. LYON INC. 


BENJAMIN WEST: “Arthur Middle 
ton, His Wife and Baby.” 


MARIE LAMPASONA: “View 


my Window.” 


trom 


VENDOME GALLERIES 


















which looks hke a Pannini in genre 


\ certain distance may separate | 


from many of these themes, but the 
issortment of still-life hits a conte 

porary hord. Among these is an elabe 
rate animal composition, rend 1 witl 
in amazing textural veracity Jan Fyt 
vho assisted Rubens, a richly dresse 
table bv Simon Luttichuvs, and a stud 
of assorted inanimate objects by Pieter 


Potter. But closest to us are the fresh 
ind succulent fruit and flower pictures 
by Ottman Elliger. Jacob Morellus, Jan 
attributed 

nstanta 


neous response which these statement 


van Os, and a small treasure 


to Ambrosius Brueghel. ‘The 


of simple subjects evoke is due probably 


to the fact that the still-life artists wer« 
most Baroque in their close up views 
Rembrandt, Vermeer, and Hals had too 


much to say to confine themselves to 


little things, but the still-life painters 
like our own master photographers 
knew the value of concentration upon 


minute rendering of beautiful objects 


NEW YORK SCENE 


\ @ Argent Galleries, in putting 
forth a show of oils entitled ““The 
Metropolitan Scene,” has put forward 
its best foot. At the head of a, for the 
most part, excellent row of pictures is 
Ida Ten Evck O’Keeffe’s oil, Mv Back 
Yard 
of this the most 


have yet seen by her, neat and strong 


Georgia’s sister has formed out 
attractive canvas | 
in design and pleasing in color. You 
envy that backyard its privacy. Agnes 
Abbot has two fetching watercolors of 
the night, one in front of a drugstore, 
the other before a Chinese laundry 
Charlotte Lermont’s March Blizzard in 
the canyons made by skyscraper set 
backs is sensitively observed. Helen 
Sahler’s October from Gramercy Park 
has nice perspective, as seen probably 
from The Gramercy. Jean Spencer’s 
Disappearing Landmarks, of the good 
old FE] stations with their coal stoves 
and brass-armed turnstiles, and the con 
Margaret Adams, Lydia 
Oehler, and Dorothy 
marked by attractive 


tributions by 
Orme, Helen 
Feigin are all 
points of view. 

Following this exhibition comes Miss 
Stowell Le Cain Fisher, who displays 
winter landscapes from Millbrook, N. 
Y. These show sensitivity to the dark 
haunting colors of spruces and massed, 
deciduous tree boles against the snow 
and sky. Of her canvases Bryan Barns, 
South Road, and North Hills are some 
of the finest. a 


PRIZEWINNERS 

HE Estelle Newman Gallery had a 

timely idea for its initial exhibition: 
a showing of paintings by artists who 
have, during the past two decades or 
so, won an Altman Prize at the Na 
tional Academy’s yearly display. Nat 
urally, this little review of the history of 
taste on West Fifty - Seventh Street 
would have had much more verve had 
it contained the actual prize-winning 
paintings. We are certain, for example, 
that Robert K. Ryland’s Surreal and 
abstract Art and the High Hat, painted 





two vears ago, must be quite different 


from the opus which won the award in 
1924. On the other hand, many of the 
vorks, from a portrait by Leopold Seyf 
fert, who was honored in 1918, to two 
John Folins 
Davey, the 


quite 


S ot horses by 
Randall 


prize-winners, ar\e 


ible picture 
bee and current 
characteristic 
Conventional landscapes by Aldro Hib 
bard, Chauncey Ryder, and John Costi 
gan are what you expect to find starred 
it the But a fresh and 


sketchy landscape by Sidney Laufman 


august annual 


ind a dark-toned mountainscape with 
Jes Welhelm Schlaikjer in 


ject a progressive note D. B 


hgures by 


FRENCH LITHOGRAPHS 


(ye who visit art galleries for the 
temporary offerings and never take 
the time to browse through the othe 
Ihe sort of thing they 
miss is illustrated at the Wevhe Gallery 
where a group of nineteenth and twen 


wares miss a lot 


tieth century French lithographs have 
been selected from stock. Pages could 
be written on the history of French art 
herein traced, from Géricault to Dufy 
Included are all the major artists as well 
is the charming “‘little masters’ of the 
romantic period who worked primarih 
The Delacroix and Dau 


mier selections are stories in themselves 


is illustrators 


The show is interesting enough if 
you only consider the variety of effects 
which can be achieved bv this malleable 
medium. From the pencil line of In 
gres—almost perfectly reproduced—to 
the elaborate Pointillist effects in full 
color by Signac, the illusion of many 
mediums can be captured in lithogra 
phy. Take the Renoir group alone: one 
nude is in simple outline which looks 
like pen and ink; another, executed on 
the stone with a greasy wash, has 
the texture of anv other wash drawing; 
ind you almost have to touch an opu 
lent study of children at play, done in 
full color, before realizing that it is not 


a chalk pastel D. B 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS 


N imposing array of early American 
fa portraits is now on exhibition in 
the galleries of C. W. Lvon. Thev are 
privately owned, and manv of them not 
ordinarily possible to see, except for 
such a cause as “Bundles for Britain,”’ 
in behalf of which they have been as 
sembled. Besides paintings by Stuart, 
Copley, West, and a dozen others there 
is a group of miniatures, among them 
examples by Malbone, Sully, and the 
Peales, and the enchanting collection of 
over 200 glass paperweights belonging 
to Mrs. J. Sinclair, which almost steals 
the show. These marvels of delicacy and 
fine workmanship were in their heyday 
between 1840 and 1850, the finest be 
ing made in France, but some beauties 
here are also of domestic manufacture. 
Among the more august oils you may 
look at a familiar Stuart Washington, 
but stop for a moment in front of the 
Baccarat blue glass paperweight with its 
cameo-like portrait of the Father of 
your Country, for a new sensation. 

There are keen characterizations by 
Copley in the portraits of Mr. Isaac 
Smith and Mrs. Smith. These people 
have strong and human qualities, and if 


hould be 


costume, 


ind stiff, it 
remembered that the pose, 


they seem austere 
and accessories were often artificially 
prescribed. In the portt ivals themselves 
there is no affectation, as here Copley 
has not reached the stage of over-ele 
gance, found in his latter work. 

lhe delightful group of Arthur Mid 
dleton, His Wife and Baby is an ex 
ample of Benjamin West in an exceed 
ingly happy mood The solid qualities 
of this Quaker painter, who rose to 
friendship with the King of England, 
are never absent from his work, but it is 
not often that he is seen in so graceful 
and spirited here are a 
number of Gilbert Stuarts, one of the 


a painting. 


finest being his portrait of Commodore 
William Bainbridge 


the light, clearer in its delineation of 


It fairly blazes in 


the face than some of his mistier por 
travals, the gold lace and buttons of the 
uniform meticulously painted 

There is a dreamy portrait by Sully 
of his wife and himself, a forthright one 
of Noah Webster by Morse, and a fiery 
Andrew Jackson by Waldo; and many 
examples of American portraiture which 
will delight the antiquarian as well as 


the lover of good painting T. 1 


ALICE JUDSON 
spring 


 phgianes County in the 

and autumn have furnished Alice 
Judson with material for her paintings 
She en 
jovs the warmth of autumn vellows and 


now at the Fifteen Galleries 
browns on a hillside, and the glimpse 
of bridges in a leafy landscape. One of 
her most attractive paintings is called 


Home 


view of a street, so well worked out in 


own, a simple and engaging 
telling detail, and so casual in atmos 
phere, that it might almost be the typi 
There are 
two still-life studies of fruit which be 


cal American home town. 


speak the artist’s pleasure in the round 
ness and texture of pears, pineapple, and 
grapes trom the Argentine SS ae 


MARIE LAMPASONA 
Vendome Galleries’ 


dine of the 
J original members, Marie Lampa 


sona, is now showing eighteen of her 
canvases in its new quarters. Most are 
landscapes and street scenes, rather tat 
ly portrayed, in color which lacks dis 
tinction. ‘There are, however, two paint 
ings of water, Boats and A Cloudy 
Dav, in which this artist achieves a 
more dynamic effect of perspective and 
tonal harmonies which are attractively 
integrated. One still-life with fruit has 
a sparkle which lifts it above the aver 
age. Here detail is suppressed and in 
terest concentrated upon the objects’ 
relation to each other. et 


AMERICANA 
HE Bland Gallery, 


American prints and paintings form 
the basis of all exhibitions, has recently 


where early 


added to its collections groups of Eng- 
lish porcelains on the Staffordshire fig 
urine order, and English silver, mostly 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century. Special attention is called to 
a delicately shaped small silver pitcher 
made in 1737. 
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A pair of silhouettes by Edouard, the 
inveterate cutter of portraits both 
French and American, were made in 
Saratoga and bespeak the elegance of 
a day which preceded the racing era. 
There is also on view the portrait of 
an unknown which is the work of the 
American painter Waldo and of his 
pupil Jewett. ‘hey collaborated as early 
as 1812 and achieved a vigor of ex 
pression remarkable in painting of this 
dual nature. There are a number of 
New York prints, especially interesting 
Dutch artist called 
Broadway-Gatan, in which the deplor 
able habits of pigs wandering up and 


being one by a 


down the promenade of the élite is 
amusingly shown. For their delicacy of 
drawing as well as their interest as docu 
ments these warm-toned views of the 
early days in this country never fail to 
call forth admiration. RS, 


RICCARDO MAGNI 
( UR town has been so much painted 


that you wonder how any new as 
pect of it can exist. Yet occasionally a 
foreign artist will see and put down be 
fore it has become a commonplace to 
him, some of the strangeness and won- 
der of the sky-scraping city. George 
Grosz did this a few years ago. Riccardo 
Magni is doing it now. Magni, fresh 
rived from Europe in 1940, had a 
strong Venetian bent: airy spaciousness, 
Guardi-like picking out of highlights in 
beautifully free scrolling brushwork, an 
eighteenth century love of travesty and 
costume. Since then these qualities 
have been focussed on New York. The 
city takes on something foreign, of 
course—he can’t help making lamp 
posts and cornice a little bit elegant— 
and it never gets down to the street, 
but more than any American artists 
this Italian has really sized up the 
grandeur of the buildings and how 
grave their long shadows are. 

Magni can paint a blank wall and 
make it interesting. He can paint air, 
too, and his barn-plain interiors delight 
you for their soft, deep empty spaces. 
Views of the Park are more in the 
vein and to show you that 
he knows this too, the artist selects a 
rather thin French eighteenth century 
blue-green and grey palette and makes 
the steps below the Mall look as much 
like Versailles as possible. These are 
supposed to be temperas but they have 
just enough oil streaked in to make 
them jeweled and silky. The two oil 
portraits, by the same token, get tem- 
pera touches for such airy and exquisite 
bits of suggestion as the beads at the 
neck of the girl in green. This is an 
artist who not only knows his mediums 


amusing 


—he can really paint. R. F. 
KENT; FORAIN 
AVING a copy of the Random 


House Moby Dick, in the family, 
we know how children can wear it out. 
Something in the sturdiness and stream- 
lined pattern of Rockwell Kent’s illus 
trations attracts boys and also attracts 
men. Kent was first herald of the 
Sstream-lined figures in this country’s 
design. He rode the crest of that wave, 
but latterly his figures have tended to 


stereotypes. At the Harlow, Keppel Gal- 
leries is a good collection of his priats— 
lithographs, woodcuts, and metal cuts— 
the better ones still those from Moby 
Dick plus the Blake-like End of the 
World. There is a fine watercolor of 
Kent’s Irish period (1927-1928) and, 
of five paintings of Greenland, Cloud 
Wraiths, the best, makes a to-do with 
horizontal ribbous of vapor that are 
natural to, and diagnostic of, his art. 

Eight Forain oils are unusual to see 
together at any time, but they and a 
thorough set of his prints have come 
on to take the stage at the same gal- 
You may observe that Forain 
at times went in for queer tones like 
the pinkish color that suffuses the 
woman in The Expert, whom an arc- 
light covers. The identical pink runs 


leries. 


over other figures in other paintings. 
The Artist and Widow, formerly in 
the Bliss Collection, is forceful, with 
few major lines and those mainly on 
the horizontal, but as the prints once 
or twice evidence, in Scriptural scenes 
such as Christ at Emmaus, there will 
be a figure in modern dress detracting 
from the strength of others that are 
not. ie a 


JOHN COSTIGAN 
1 ciation peng cyte is the 


imparted to his watercolors by John 


quality 


Costigan. Sorolla was more sunshiny 
but he did not have this other virtue 
whereby Costigan, if you will but go to 
the Babcock Gallery, suggests that from 
his figures emanates either a pale blue 
light or, should they be in the alto 
gether, a ruddy one. It is a sort of vor 
ticist light, glancing from grey-blue to 
cadmium, from royal ultramarine to 
deep, rich brown. As Group of Bathers 
and Fishermen show, there is nothing 
on earth that shimmers like light 
flecked woods or purls like a rushing 
stream that Costigan is not a master 
hand at suggesting. This time his pal 
ette is chiefly brown and blue. Within 
its limits, since his draftsmanship is ex 
cellent, he can make always interesting, 
fresh observations. r. Wit. 


PALMER; KUNIYOSHI 


HE artist’s pen can match his brush. 

Old master drawings have rated for 
some time, and recent showings have 
pointed out the value of the contempo- 
rary American product. Current rein- 
forcement is furnished by exhibitions of 
Kuniyoshi at the Downtown Gallery 
and William Palmer at the Midtown, 
where agreeable works of art, each one 
complete and relatively accessible to col- 
lectors on a budget, show the artists to 
advantage in their intimate moments. 

Gouaches and pencil sketches by 
Kuniyoshi reveal a great deal about 
him. The slight but memorable draw 
ings of Cape Cod—mostly graveyards of 
humans and of automobiles — reveal 
that he can set down a pensive impres- 
sion in an economical and Oriental 
manner, while the plastic and moving 
life-size pencil portrait of Two Dancers 
(reproduced in ART news for January 
11) illustrates that he can model to 
create as much firmness as you could 
desire. The gouaches, a medium which 


he has used only during the past few 
years, reveal that he does not need the 
glisten of oil to give richness to his 
color schemes: his tastefully combined 
earth reds, greens, and blacks are almost 
as vibrant in the new manner which he 
employs for some fine landscapes and 
for lyrical comments on the female fig 
ure bearing his peculiar autograph. 
Kuniyoshi composes like a saint in both 
mediums, but that is no new revelation. 

The Palmer drawings made at the 
Bay of Quinte on the Canadian shore of 
the Great Lakes are remarkable. We 
have often sensed that a superb drafts- 
man lurks somewhere under the lush 
brush strokes and somewhat acid colors 
of his oils. Now the draftsman emerges 
full-blown in work which has life and 
dash. Silvery green and blue washes en- 
hance the adamant line of Palmer’s pen 
in statements of fishermen and boats, 
which offer a combination of well con- 
sidered content and technical accom- 
plishment. When this Iowa-born paint- 
er studied in Paris he may have seen 
the work of Callot. At any rate, he peo- 
ples his splendid, broadly swept land- 
scapes with spirited little figures and 
animated sailboats which recall the 
great seventeenth century Frenchman. 
He even makes a stray piece of timber 
come to life by drawing it up into a 
graceful point which he plays against 


the sweep of the sky. D. B. 


GLENN COLEMAN 


O ONE has documented the softly 
LX colored old brick houses and fresh 
green parks of old New York more 
charmingly than did the late Glenn 
Coleman, a _ sizeable whose 
painting is now at the Raymond and 
Raymond Galleries. His influence is still 
observable in the work of artists who 
probably never knew him, but who are 
lured as he was by the contrasts fur 
nished in a city where an eighteenth 
century wharf with ramshackle old 
buildings is visible in conjunction with 


show of 


the springing strut of a suspension 
bridge. 

Coleman’s color seems a little dark 
today, but his ability to achieve a de- 
sign in color is evident, especially when 
he does it as in Cherry Lane where the 
light falls in a brilliant plane, on one 
of the background buildings. Here, too, 
his delightful sense of humor appears 
in the small figures hustling a bleak 
dressmakers’ form across the narrow 
street. This is the first time his work 
has been shown in a substantial collec 
tion since the Whitney Museum’s 
retrospective exhibition, and it is pleas 
ant to see it again. rE 


EDWIN DICKINSON 


TAPOROUSNESS is in itself neither 

: good nor bad as an artistic quality. 
It can with fuzzy film ruin a painting 
or it can lift pictures into dream worlds 
of great sensitivity whose only analo 
gies are in music. There are times with 
Edwin Dickinson, who is musical (but 
only twice at his present show in the 
Passedoit Gallery), when that film 
which so much resembles “bloom’’ ap- 
pears. The rest of the time one should 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


YASUO KUNIYOSHI: “Little Pond.” 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 
WILLIAM PALMER: “Seascape.” 





HARLOW, KEPPEL & CO. 
FORAIN: “The Artist’s Widow.” 
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WAKEFIELD BOOKSHOP 
RICCARDO MAGNI: “Downtown.” 


JOHN COSTIGAN: “The Fisherman.” 
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inchoate and 


forget that his work look 
sce what the artist is striving for, when 
it should become evident that his style 
succeeds in registering extreme sensi 
tiveness. That this student of light from 
Wellfleet has dug out a diamond of 
stvle for himself cannot be doubted 
Irv View Towards Dennis, which has 
something of Whistler's placid grey but 
more wind and depth and, for all its 
vaporousness, motion and power. How 
Dickinson models in such a dim light 
is amazing, his dimmer-than-Carriére 
torsos and portraits, like Janice Ford, 
We expect him 


one day to fine the residual roughness 


being cases in point 


from his diamond, or remove the mor 
incomprehensible touches of too thick 
must, and then his particular art should 


he pecrless I w.l 


GARDEN SCULPTURE 
— lA, which seems to 


have fallen into disuse for so long 
that sculptors are rediscovering it al 
most as a new material, is the base of 
all the works at the Clay Club where 
an exhibition of garden sculpture has 
been installed. Fresh ideas have come 
with a fresh medium, also designs 
which have a contemporary feeling. 
Some of the figures and fountain pieces 
are left natural brick color, some are 
glazed and polychromed. All have been 
fired at a temperature which immu 
nizes to heat and cold and makes them 
sympathetic to outdoor surroundings 
All are more reasonably priced than 
stone or bronze. 

This group shows a more experi 
mental approach than is usually found 
in the field. ‘There are one or two ab 


stractions, one construction which 
moves in the wind like a weathervane 
Frog by Cleo Hartwig is smoothly ren 
dered, and makes an appropriate gat 
den decoration. Betty Isaacs’ Rabbit, 
an imaginative and vivacious treatment 
of unrealistic form, is also attractive. A 


chunky horse called Apollo, by Brastoff, 





CLAY CLUB 
EARLEEN KIRBY: “Three Graces.” 
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recommends itself. For more poety 
tastes there is Three Moods by Earleen 
Kirby. The most original of the collec 
tion is Chrysalis by G. Cerny in which 
form and idea are unhackneyed and 
worked out with unity and coherence 

just the sort of thing to be enjoved out 


ot doors J I 


MORE NEW SHOWS 


( fe Y a few of the artists who ex 
hibited in the Montross Gallery's 
closed March 


29) were ever seen in solo shows, but 


sixth annual group show 


much good work was in evidence. Somc 
of the contributors, of course, have 

great deal to learn about technique and 
choice of subject, but the good out 
weighed the indifferent. ‘The piece 
de résistance was Walter Steiner's hu 
morous interpretation of Matisse, The 
Bathers. Other canvases worth seeing 
were the original floral arrangements by 
Gail Symon, Anne Marsh’s Moonlight 
Ride, and 


beach scenes. 


\lan Brown's atmospheric 


Now the gallery offers large water 
colors by Eleanore King Salley, a Flor 
ida painter who pictures the richness of 
semi-tropical landscapes with deep tones 
on a wet brush. Her figure compositions 
of individuals affected by war, are com 
mendable for their strength, but the 
irtist needs more practice when it 


comes to picturing humans 


\ SENSE of humor and a strong dec 


orative sense mark the paintings by 
Oronzo Gasparo now at the Pinaco 
theca Galleries. As this artist has re 
cently contributed works which stood 
out at the Whitney Museum and other 
large group shows, it is interesting to 
look at a one man exhibition. Most 
successful here would seem to be his 
still-life studies, for his flair for design, 
both in color and by wavy of a fine black 
outlining of small detail, shows up well 
Gasparo chooses exotic tvpes for fig 
ure paintings, and here his sense of 
humor manifests itself in his interpola 
tion of faithfully described and un 
romantic objects such as an_ electric 
light bulb or a radiator, in the midst of 
settings which are very consciously aes 
thetic. But the same flair for drawing a 
radio or an oil lamp is exceedingly 
effective in a still-life, and Gasparo can 
select and arrange objects with taste. 
The slight Surrealist atmosphere which 
pervades some of his work may be only 
a phase. It does not seem to reflect a 
serious attitude on the part of the artist 


HE Artists’ Gallery, in exposing the 

oils and watercolors of one who has 
not exhibited here since she was with 
the Neumann Gallery fifteen years ago, 
is adding to the list of primitives or 
quasi-primitives. The exhibitor is Sarah 
Berman. She is at home with poor wo 
men in scrubby rooms, their hair down 
and their children gallivanting about, 
but her view of these circumstances is 
not chill, bitter, or ungentle. This the 
watercolors record, while the oils take 
you out into the wide open spaces, like 
the pictures of two naked children be 
ing read to by their father on a stump 
in the country and entitled The Poet. 
A number of still-lifes, in the style of 








Le Douanier, are the brightest spots 


irtistically and chromatically 


orem ANTIAL in the best sense of 
h the word are sculptures shown in 
Fingal Rosenqvist’s first New York solo 
it Contemporary Arts, for this young 
Swedish - American, having learned to 
build up forms competently, employs 
his technical knowledge in the realiza 
tion of original ideas. Some solid figures 
which lean toward the cylindrical with 
out affectation show sound training re 
ceived at the Pennsylvania Academy 
Ihe sort of thing Rosenqvist seems to 
enjoy most, however, is showing the 
moon as a full face behind a cloud 
quite a trick in sculpture creating 
in Impressive and poetic relief of the 
Resurrection; and representing an ex 
uberant Cheer-Leader in terms of ex 


plosively arranged cubes 


JORCELLI paintings were exhibited 

till March 1s 

in the new quarters of his Vendome 
Art Galleries. As far as this artist knows 
the technique of making fired paintings 


by Joseph Buzzelli 


on steel is new: the pigment, composed 
of mineral colors mixed with clay, is 
applied to a glazed surface and then 
baked. The effect is brillant in tone 
and the hard surface has the sort of re 
lief produced by thick impasto. ‘To 
show the versatility of the medium, 
Buzzelli offers more than thirty of these 
plaques painted in a variety of styles 
some very winsome—suitable for the 
decoration of exteriors or of any room 
in the house. 


N ACTIVE member of several art 
“A ists’ organizations, Nils Hogner, 
who exhibited at the Number 10 Gal 
lery, has produced in several mediums 
He has made illustrative compositions 
in lithograph which play up contrast 
and are marked by a fine line. Mural 
details included here gave an idea of his 
ability to handle rounded masses. 

\t the same gallery there is a group 
of paintings by ‘Theodora Kane and the 
sculptures of Earle Runner. The latter 
unites woods of various textures in the 
same piece. ‘They are not welded to 
gether, but, as in The Critic, who is 
scratching his nose, there is one type of 
wood for the nose (the only part of 
His Nibs’ face that appears), one for 
the hand, and one for the plinth on 
which the composition rests. 


WO group shows, one at the Mor 

ton and the other at the Vendome 
Galleries, bring before us many types 
of work. The particularly signal pieces 
at the Morton are the following: Helen 
Stotesbury’s Brewster, N. Y.; Alfrida 
Storm’s dark, bold still-lifes, where 
ropes, tackles, buoy, ship’s lamp, and 
pine cones are used and strewn in vary 
ing confusion—these are all watercol 
ors; Robert Wiseman’s two clear oil 
landscapes, Carl Buck’s watercolor 
Nova Scotia Cove, and Helen Tomp 
kins’ oil portrait of Junalaska. At the 
Vendome sixty-six—no less—artists ex 
hibit, mostly painters. Of six sculptors, 
Antonio Filippo is noticeable for his 
Don Quixote. Among the painters there 
is interesting work by Marie Lampa 
sona, Leo Quanchi, Angus McNaugh 


ton, Anna Meltzer, Prosper Invernizzi, 


and Winold Reiss 


(ge ability to set down things mi 
nutely observed can make an artist, 
and Ethel Willcox Woodward, who 
shows still-life watercolors at the Reed 
Gallery, has such a talent. She was 
trained at the Boston Museum, where 
she probably acquired her knack of re 
cording Chinese porcelains on paper 
Now she lives near the famed Du Pont 
gardens where she studies the flowers 
which she paints so realistically. ‘The 
sum is the combination of ceramics 
and blooms (with the addition of brass 
and textiles when the occasion de 
mands) in a series of floral composi 
tions as remarkable for their technical 
facility as for the appeal of their subject 
matter. 

At the same quarters ““Moods of Na 
ture’’ are grey and abstract reveries in 
oil by Consuelo Cloos. She is a musi 
cian (soprano) and it is admirable that 
she can also express herself in painting, 
but she is not vet really ready to exhibit 
the results 


YOUNG marine painter, Louis 
f Sylvia, hails, appropriately, from 
the old whaling town of New Bedford. 
His current:show at the Findlay Gal 
leries is his first in New York, and it 
reveals the sort of intimate knowledge 
of ships, wharves, and sea life as do the 
paintings of Gordon Grant, with whom 
Sylvia has studied. He is most successful 
with the intricacies of elaborate rig 
gings, for thev give him scope for crisp 
patterns of interlacing and delicate 
lines. Old prints have also inspired his 
compositions, one of them being built 
upon the idea of a wharf peopled with 
figures in early nineteenth century cos 
tumes. When he paints a schooner in 
full sail the effect on a pale blue, un 
ruffled sea is somewhat hackneved. But 
Sylvia handles dancing light on quiet 
water charmingly, and he will undoubt 
edly improve in his style when he relies 
completely upon his own instinct for 
interpretation of an element he knows 


and loves 


| OBNOBBING with Europe’s  in- 


tellectual and political royalty has 
furnished Catherine Barjansky with a 
breathtaking roster of sitters for sculp- 
ture now at the Marie Sterner Gallery. 
And her work seems to show that the 
associations furnished her with a great 
deal of pleasure as well. She seems to 
have come pretty close to being the per- 
fect European, at home everywhere. 
Born in Russia, she first exhibited and 
taught in Rome in 10917. Later she 
worked at Vienna, Brussels and else 
where, and has now settled here. 
Barjansky’s figure compositions are 
elongated and gracefully chic, while her 
life-size heads in stone and bronze are 
expressive and convincing from all 
points of view. It is im her tiny wax 
sculptures, however, that her really orig 
inal contribution is made. Anyone who 
wishes to see himself in the small and 
in the round could do no better than 
to apply to her for a head or a full 
length likeness which will provoke a 
sympathetic smile while it records the 
salient points. 
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Stout et al. 


And Furniture 
I; ARLY American furniture of choice 


4 quality belonging to Andrew V. 
Stout of New York, Frank L. Crocker 
of New York, Mrs. William A. Conner 
of Plainfield, N. J 
omprises the major part of the public 
sale scheduled for the afternoon of 
\pril 5 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
Inc., following exhibition from March 
29. A special attraction of the sale is 
Andrew V. Stout col 
lection of English resist lusterware, most 


Lusterware 


, and other owners 


the well-known 


included in the Girl 
New York, 


Representative examples are a 


of which was 


Scouts Loan Exhibition, 
1O2Q0 
silver resist and starch blue pitcher re 
served with a rustic scene in the man 
ner of the English painter Morland; a 
silver resist coffee set with pattern of 
pheasants among flowers in yellow, blue, 
green, and white grounds; Wedgwood 
splash purple luster wall pockets and 
shell-shaped resist and 


dishes; silver 


canary yellow dishes with a vine of 


strawberries in color; and silver resist 
pitchers with sepia transfer decoration. 

Among the furniture, which com 
prises some English eighteenth century 
ind American Colonial and early Fed 
eral pieces, there are important Phila 
delphia examples, most notably a Chip 
pendale richly carved upholstered arm 
chair, descended in the Levering fam 
ily of Philadelphia, Queen Anne wal 
nut and mahogany chairs, finely carved, 
and a Queen Anne walnut lowboy, 
Chippendale ladderback side chairs and 
one in the manner of the celebrated 
maker Gostelowe with interlaced open- 
work splat, and a Chippendale carved 
mahogany wall mirror with the label of 
John Elliott. 

Several pieces of Duncan Phyfe fur 
niture feature an important mahogany 
lvre-back armchair, the front legs carved 
as animal legs with paw feet. Of further 
note is a Queen Anne walnut bonnet 
top highboy of New England origin, a 
tall-case brass-dial clock by 
Gawen Brown of Boston, about 1750, 


mahogany 


ind a pair of Heppelwhite finely dec 
orated satinwood card tables originally 
owned by the Middleton family of 
South Carolina. 
The sale further 


includes a Queen 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Anne black and gold lacquer clock with 
fine striking movement on six bells, a 
luster candelabra with 
Wedgwood jasperware plinths, hooked 


pair of crystal 


rugs in floral and tile patterns; and sev 
eral ship models, and a few pieces of 


American and other silver 


Alexander et al. Sale of 


French Furniture 
pore Louis XI\ 


4 furniture of 
periods, together 


and Louis X\ 
with Italian furniture, several fine wall 
hangings and French paintings, choice 
Chinese and European bric-a-brac, the 
property of the late Mrs. Charles B 
\lexander which was removed from her 
at 4 West 58th 
exhibition at the 


former city home 
Street, will be on 
Parke-Bernet 


Sunday, commencing April 12th, fol 


Galleries daily, except 
lowed by public sale on the afternoons 
of April 18th and igth. Property of 
Frank P. 


will also be included in this exhibition 


Sheridan and other owners 


and subsequent public sale. 


Riano Spanish Furniture 
and Textiles 
interesting collection of fine 


*y 
Spanish furniture and a 


group of 


choice 
brocades, embroideries and 
hangings and miniatures, the property 
of Mrs. Alice Ward Riano of Wash 
ington, D. C., wife of the former Span 
ish Ambassador, will be on exhibition 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 30 East 
57 Street, beginning April sth. Public 
sale will follow on the afternoon of 
\pril 12th. In addition to the forego 
ing there will be included some fine 
Italian 


French and English furniture and fine 


primitive paintings, Spanish, 
rugs; antique and modern silver, china 
and glass, mainly from the collection 
formed by the late Martin Beck, sold 


by order of his heirs 


The Mrs. Henry Walters 
Art Collection 

ae celebrated collection of Mrs 
Henrv Walters, scheduled to be sold 


between April 23 and May 3, promises 


to be the outstanding event of the 


mie 


STOUT ET AL. SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


A SILVER LUSTER jardiniére, circa 1790, between 





RIANO SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


BLACK AND GOLD lacquer William 
and Mary tall-case clock by William 


Danson, London, ca. 1695 


\lone the 
include two 


Parke-Bernet’s auction veat 


paintings, which Frago 
nards, two Bouchers, and some great 
English portraits are of a quality to 
arouse keenest interest. There is fur 
ther a magnificent seventeenth century 
Persian carpet and some superb tapes- 
tries, Sevres porcelains of fine quality, 
and a large group of French eighteenth 
century sculpture. From fans and 
miniatures to books and Oriental porce 
lains, this group reflects an exceptional 
taste and connoisseurship. The sale will 
be the subject of a special article in the 


ART News issue of April 1s. 





two silver resist and starch blue sporting pitchers dated 1810 and 1815. 


Our City 


(Continued from page 28) 


the Woolworth Building or just four- 
square like Hartman's watercolor of the 
Telephone Building, are only the frame 
work. Let Louis Bouché tell you what 
goes on in the barber-shop—never was 
a barber-shop better painted—or have 
William Glackens take you to the soda 
fountain; let Isaac Soyer sing of the 
employment agency, which he paints 
with such glowing truth; look up Je 
rome Myer for a Madison Square con 
cert, Henry Schnakenberg for the Bel 
vedere, haunt of lovers and bird-lovers, 
and Charles Locke, for the look of the 
harbor. 

Then there are New Yorkers them 
selves, from the fluffy yet Whistleresque 
costume-study of a couple in Chez 
Mouquin by Glackens, painted in 1905, 
to the gaudy summer disarray of our 
beaches as observed by Reginald Marsh 
and Edward Laning. The people indi 
vidually are hit off with the brittleness 
of artificiality or with the mass of sub 
stance, from Eugene Speicher’s Kathar- 
ine Cornell as ‘Candida’ to James Cha- 
pin’s Pretzel Man. 

I daresay that some of this isn’t even 
good New York, as, like Guy Péne 
Du Bois’ Night Club, it is just as, or 
more characteristic of other places. But 
most of the 265 oils, watercolors, draw 
igns and prints have a definite rapport 
with the towers, waters, and streets of 
Manhattan. Two roomfuls of prints take 
you down to the Aquarium with Mabel 
Dwight’s Queer Fish or over to the 
Bedford Street gang with Martin Lewis. 
The unemployed are celebrated both in 
painting and prints by Nicolai Cikovsky 
and by either one of two Soyers. Among 
the printmakers Earl Horter has made 
a thing of beauty out of his Chinatown, 
while Cook and Lozowick have realized 
on the stream-lined, geometrical possi 
bilities in the Hudson and Queens 
borough Bridges or in the light and 
shade patterns underneath the El. Even 
John Taylor Arms finds that New York 
can excite his puristic needle in West 
42nd Street 

There are two rooms filled mostly 
with abstractions and semi-abstractions, 
Charles charming The 
Zoo on gold leaf being here one of the 


Prendergast’s 


few approaches to representation. The 
abstractions are among the gayest, from 
O’Keeffe’s Radiator Building to Feinin- 
ger’s expressive Manhattan, canary-yel- 
low skyscrapers, better seen from a dis 
tance, propped up by chocolate-brown 
setbacks. It gives an impression that 
our real nerves, like those of a tooth, 
are deep down, however shiny the en- 
amel surface and however brilliantly 
lighted from above. There is the best 
painting Niles Spencer has done and 
Sheeler’s Church Street El, also his 
very best, because in it he was trying 
to be more of a painter, playing with 
great planes of color, like a Claviluxist, 
rather than a photographer. But waiv- 
ing the attractive composition, I should 
say that rarely had his color sung so 
richly and passionately. It is my favorite 
Sheeler. The whole exhibition is a trib- 
ute to what fine hanging can do in ac- 
centuating a painter’s virtues. 

A gay opening, featuring New York 


color, gave the show a lively sendoff. 
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Continued trom page 7 
particular event are being used to 
call attention to outstanding exhibit 
current at major Eastern museums 
Thus three or four French paintings 
were placed on display as a_ sort 
of sample of the spring gala at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 
as well as of the smaller French show 
at Worcester. Here, as in the advertis 
ing field, it is felt that the visual appeal 
will be considerably more effective than 
a mere printed notice 

lhe plan has been greeted with unan 
imous approval by museum directors 
whose expressed desire to cooperate 
would seem to assure its success. Since 
smaller museums cannot ittempt a con 
stant rotation of important shows, these 
vivid reminders leave them free to at 
tend to local knitting while keeping up 
the interest of the public 

Likewise in Albany, Hopper’s Man- 
hattan Bridge Loop is the center of an 
educational exhibit which analyzes the 
artist’s work on a painting from the mo 
ment of its conception to the finished 
product. Diagrams, models, and photo 
graphs have been arranged to indicate 
the painter’s problems and their imme 
diate solution. Centered around a single 
work, this “The Plan of a Painting” 
show is one of a series devised to ini 
tiate the public in the elements of 
clesign 

The Institute further announces the 
icquisition of a fine sofa of the type 
known as American Empire. Of ample 
proportions, this graceful mahogany 
piece is excellent in workmanship and 
close to the style of Duncan Phyfe and 


his workshop. 

Sculpture by Prehistoric 
Indians in Houston 

'y EXHIBITION | of prehistoric 


American Indian sculpture which 
presents an excellent picture of the North 
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BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


JUDGED BEST among the paintings under $100, ‘Pool Parlor” by Jacob Glushakow won 


THE ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


American aboriginal is currently excit 
ing comment at Houston's Museum of 
Fine Arts. ‘These human and animal 
figures, most of which came from the 
Spiro Mound in Oklahoma, are amaz 
ingly varied, some highly sophisticated, 
others decidedly crude and_ primitive 
Most interesting are the details they re 
veal on custom, dress and social organ 
ization. More important still, they often 
tell what the artist was thinking. Some 
outstanding examples of pottery, en 
graved shells, and a small group of ar 
row heads are shown alongside the carv 
ings. All objects have been lent by M1 
\. T. McDannald, owner of the largest 
private collection of North American 
prehistoric sculpture in the country. 


Maryland Artists Hold a 


Ninth Annual Outing 
TPMHE regional art movement is still 


young enough to lend prestige to 
local annuals. Although no overwean 
ingly characteristic flavor emerges from 
the Ninth Annual Exhibition of Mary 
land Artists, it is encouraging to note 
here the number, diversity, and quality 
of the work submitted. Visitors to the 
Baltimore Museum of Art are greeted 
by 222 exhibits in ten mediums done 
by a predominantly feminine cast. A 
few general pointers would indicate em 
phasis on the romantic or elusive qual 
ity of a subject; among many newcom 
ers an exceptional number of Sunday 
painters; abstractions totally lacking; so 
cial consciousness, which has at no time 
cut much of a swathe in this state, at 
a minimum. As Marvland’s best known 
envoy to out-of-town, Herman Mari! 
rates a first mention. His Early Morn 
mg, a fire-quenching street scene, con 
veys none of the excitement implied. 
Maril’s citizens submerged in the un 
seen tides of their environment, should 
not rightly be asked to fight fires. But 
as usual he turns out a beautiful pic 





the Hutzler Award at the Maryland Artists’ Annual. 
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ture. Winner of the Gretchen H. Hutz 
ler Prize as well as a Museum purchase 
ward was Pool Parlor by Jacob Glu- 
shakow, which concentrates the ob 
server § interest on a lackadaisical down 
it-the-heel interior. The Light, by Mer 
vin Jules will also remain to hang in 
the Museum’s collections, besides hav 
ing won the Wilson Levering-Smith 
Memorial Award 


pressionistic study of two heads picked 


his is a highly ex 


out of the night by the flare of a match. 
Sunday Morning by Eleanor de Ghize 
is rich in paint quality and has a satis 
fvingly calm, solid air. The Junior 
League's prize of ment went to Max 
Schallinger for American Symphony, III 
Movement. Sculpture of the small and 
efhcient kind was acclaimed in the elec 
tion of an enameled clay head by Ethel 
R. ‘Thayer to an award. In the water 
color and prints section Aaron Sopher’s 
Night Club will probably be longest re 
membered. Demonstrations by artists in 
an improvised studio in the Sculpture 
Court have been of interest 


Cincinnati Faces Life’s 
New Realities 
thee D as artists of “A New 


Realism,’’ four contemporary Amet 
icans, Charles Sheeler, Niles Spencer, 
Ralston Crawford, and the late Charles 
Demuth are being given a special show 
ing by Cincinnati’s progressive Modern 
Art Society. “Realism is a pretty much 
battered around word,” writes Niles 
Spencer in the catalogue to the exhibi 
tion. In this particular collection, how 
ever, it conveys a sense of clarity and 
strength, for all these artists have been 
struck by the vitality and force of the 
twentieth century and have been able 
to retell it in the terms of the gas tanks, 
bridges, and factories of our experience 
Pictures vary from the photographically 
correct details of Sheeler, the sweeping 
simplicity of Crawford and Spencer, to 
the structural abstractions 
which made Demutha a pio 
neer of his generation. 

An effort has been made to 
carry over the crisp modern 
atmosphere of the exhibition 
in the installation by the use 
of screens placed at angles to 
the wall around the long gal 
lery. This room has thus been 
modernized and to all appear 
ances, reduced in size. A col- 
umn, reminiscent of a kiosk, 
has been placed in the gal- 
lery and photographs, criti 
cisms, and the catalogue of 
the artists’ paintings have 
been hung upon it. It is be 
lieved that by thus placing 
all the written material at one 
focal point the visitor’s inter 
est will not be interrupted by 
having to shift his attention. 


Scaravaglione: Show 


In Richmond 

phim Virginia Museum of 
Fine Art is the first insti 

tution of its kind to give a 

comprehensive showing to 

the works of Concetta Scara 





CINCINNATI MODERN ART SOCIETY 


AN ENGINEERING age turns out de 
signs like ““Whitestone Bridge” by Ral 
ston Crawford. 


vaglione, a still young sculptor who has 
attracted wide attention both as winner 
of the Widener Gold Medal at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, and in national 
events such as the Whitney and the 
Corcoran annuals. Miss Scaravaglione is 
not only a highly expressive artist but 
an accomplished technician: a list of 
her materials runs through most of the 
known tractable forms of wood and 
stone. The show features the graceful 
Mother and Child (reproduced on our 
cover for April, 1939), models executed 
for the Federal ‘Trade and Commerce 
Building in Washington and the New 
York World’s Fair, serene and simple 
nudes, and several portraits. 

Miss Scaravaglione last year was com 
missioned by the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts to design the Webster S. 
Rhoads medal, an award presented pe 
riodically by the Museum ‘Trustees for 
outstanding service to art of the state. 
The Museum’s Accessions Committee 
was impressed with “‘the simple, sculp 
tural quality of Miss Scaravaglione’s 
work,”” Museum Director Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr., said. 

“Here,” he added, “shorn of distract 
ing detail, treated in sensitive, plastic 
mass, with true feeling for materials and 
sure knowledge of their use, is true 
sculpture.” 





VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


ROUND, LIVING flesh quality, as of 
this ‘“‘Nude,” is a forte of Concetta 
Scaravaglione. 
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Laurent: Frames to Figures 


Continued from page 11 


was a publicity stunt for “the greatest 
collection of modern art ever assembled 
by private enterprise’’ whose first buys 
had turned into such beautiful turkeys 
lhe Rockefellers, who had vigorously 
opposed Roxy’s no-nudes-are-good-nudes 
policy, were early Laurent patrons, Mrs. 
John D. Jr., Mrs. Nelson, and Abbey 
Rockefeller Milton all owning works. 
The Whitney, which bought five in the 
old Whitney Studio days, was from the 
first his warmest friend. A sixth was 
added a few years ago and Laurent in 
turn regularly reserves something to do 
them credit at the annuals. There are 
Laurents at the Chicago Art Institute, 
in Brooklyn, Newark, and at Vassar. 

Laurent and Lachaise were the first 
two Fairmount Park appointees. The 
latter died before finishing his model 
but it is interesting to note that the 
two sculptors between whom there had 
been considerable rivalry, in this case 
hit upon very similar compositions 
based on a central wheel motif. Design- 
ing for a given space on such a scale 
was new to Laurent and the Spanning 
the Continent group is far more care- 
fully worked out than any previous 
piece. It turned out to be another cross- 
roads in his career with the long arm 
ef the signpost pointing to the present 
exhibition. 

Laurent’s new style lays emphasis on 
composition (see the balanced, self-con 
little 
doe); his new medium is plaster—no 
dead cast but a true functional process 
built up light and hollow on a metal 
frame. Anyone who has handled plas 


tained bronze woman with a 


ter can appreciate what this means. In 
the twenty-odd minutes between its be- 
ing liquid as milk and stiff as a brick 
you can trowel it on and hope that it 
sticks. To actually model in it takes 
vears of practice, though the Le Cygne 
in the show looks so sure and easy you 
might not think so. The portrait head 
in tinted plaster is as warm and living 
as a Baroque stucco duro. Woodcarv- 
ing, too, has taken a fresh turn. The 
big Daphne brings together the fluidity 
of the early plant forms, the roundness 
and subtle modeling of the standing 


nudes. For technique there isn’t a mod 
ern piece that can touch it. It grows 
and flows and rustles into leaf. 

Teaching is so much a part of the 
Laurent program that it deserves spe 
cial mention. He has been fifteen years 
at the Art Students League where he 
was the first to institute stone and wood 
cutting. Every Wednesday is spent at 
the Corcoran classes in Washington, 
and in summer he runs a school in 
Ogunquit, Maine. Vassar and the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
are former posts. Laurent’s criticisms at 
first seem whimsically vague—quite the 
opposite of Zorach’s round, digestible 
pellets of information. But he will rec 
ognize any approach that is a sincere 
one and would rather assist than rub- 
ber-stamp a work. Pressed for advice he 
will say to an anxious carver, “Well, 
you might take off a little bit dere and 
a little bit dere” (the English th still 
gives him trouble). Anyway, something 
gets across and keeps everyone passion 
ately interested. 

Laurent is so quict and unassuming 
that he has never capitalized on a really 
vast personal charm. He looks, ot 
course, like a novelist’s idea of a sculp 
tor, and to make it worse, on him the 
tweeds which seem to have become 
de rigueur with the profession, really 
sit. Interviewers have always had a bad 
time with him because he is apt to 
lapse into an amiable but total silence. 
But he will talk about his collection in 
the old Columbia Heights house he has 
lived in since he was twelve. There are 
a group of Soyers, two Pascins and a 
Kuniyoshi (both painters were formerly 
next-door neighbors and very much of 
the Brooklyn art coterie), Fiene, EFilshe 
mius, Kuhn, and others. There is also 
the original Maurice Sterne Bomb 
Thrower “before he went and over 
modeled it,” says Laurent. And of 
course he discovered American primi 
tives twenty-five years ago and in con 
sequence has some of the best ones. 
His Maine farmhouse is full of them. 
All in all it’s a nice layout. He has 
run that original silver spoon into a 
whole set of flatware. 


Pinnacle of French Porcelains 


(Continued from page 26) 


the hand of Francois Gravant. Even 
then it was in financial difficulties, 
and in 1753 the king became a share- 
holder to the extent of one fourth. It 
was thenceforth called the Manufacture 
royale de porcelaine de France with the 
two interlaced L’s its identifying mark. 
At first the porcelain flowers had been 
chief source of income but gradually 
other more elaborate pieces were made. 
In fact the very finest French porcelains 
date from these early days of the fac- 
tory. Then for various reasons the fac- 
tory was moved to new quarters at 
Sévres and in 1759 Louis XV took it 
over. It remained royal property until 
the Revolution. In 1759 and later much 
silver was melted down to bolster 
French finances and Sévres became even 
more popular as it replaced silver. The 
factory continued to make soft paste 


until kaolin was found at St.-Yrieix near 
Limoges in 1768. By 1772 a hard paste 
process was perfected, but the finest 
pieces were still in soft paste. This con- 
tinued to be true up until the Revolu- 
tion which disrupted the work com- 
pletely. About 1800 the factory was re- 
opened under Bronginart who concen- 
trated on hard paste and put the busi 
ness on such a successful financial basis 
that it has continued producing fine 
procelains up to the present time. 
The pride of the Sévres factory was 
its special quality of gold. The ground 
colors, which the Meissen factory never 
successfully duplicated, became distinc 
tive of Vincennes and Sévres. The royal 
blue (bleu de roi), the rose Pompadour, 
sometimes called rose Dubarry but in- 
vented in 1757 for Madame de Pompa- 
dour; the turquoise, one of the most 


beautiful Sevres colors, the jaune jon 
quille, a fine violet, the greens, are the 
delight of all those who love old Sévres 
lhe beautiful white material, a joy in 
itself, took the pigments perfectly. An 
incomparable technique was developed 

All periods of the Vincennes-Sévres 
factories from 1750 on are well illus 
trated in the exhibition as well as many 
of the most famous shapes, colors, and 
the work of the most celebrated mas 
ters. An interesting early piece is a gold 
and turquoise group of a dog attacking 
a swan, after a painting by Oudry, one 
of the few glazed groups made by the 
factory. Particularly lovely, and from 
the first years at Vincennes, are a pair 
of pot pourris myrte with cartouches 
after Chinese enamels and 
painted by Dodin. A pair of jardiniéres 


designed 


a éventail has charming and delicate 
scenes on a fine white ground. Two 
pairs of tulip-shaped vases, one in bleu 
de Vincennes, the other in turquoise, 
could hardly be matched anywhere. 

The Rose pompadour is represented 
by two lovely and pleasing orange-tub 
shaped jardiniéres; a cabaret decorated 
by Thevenet pére, and a trembleuse, all 
dated 1757; and a set of twelve plates 
dated 1771 with figures and subjects 
after Watteau, decorated by Vielliard. 
These illustrate, from its earliest forms 
to its decadence, the full gamut of this 
color so loved by Madame de Pompa 
dour and Madame Dubarry. 

The brilliant apple green of Sévres is 
found on a set of five commode-shaped 
jardiniéres decorated in 1757 by Viel 
liard and coming from the collection of 
Sir Anthony de Rothschild. The bleu 
de roi is found on a handsome jardiniére 
a éventail with scenes after Wouverman 
by Thevenet pére, with the date letter 
for 1759, formerly in the collection of 
Baron Maurice de Rothschild; by a pair 


a cartouches, 
decorated by Dodin in 1762, and said 


of vases antiques ferrés 


to have been given by Louis XVI to 
the Marquis de Caissol, grandson of the 
Comte de Toulouse; by a vaisseau a 
mat, one of the rarest types from Sévres, 
decorated in 1764 with shipping scene 
by Morin, and many other examples. 
Ihe much sought after jeweled porce- 
lain is represented by some small pieces, 
a teapot, cups and saucers, and by an 
important garniture of 1781 decorated 
also by Dodin and probably enameled 
by Cotteau. The handsomest garniture 
is one of four vases (two vases ovales 
Mercure and two vases a jets d’eau) and 
a lyre-shaped clock by Kinable with 
enamels by Dubuisson, from the col 
lection of Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. 
The smaller pieces, oftentimes much 
more charming than the larger and 
more imposing ones, include such fa 
mous names as Michel, Prevost, Cor 
naille, Evans, Commelin, and Castel. 
A number also have fine ormulu 
mounts, one fine pair of vases having 
indeed been mounted by Gouthieére. 
Finally, one show case illustrates the 
Sevres of the Empire, Louis Philippe 
and Second Empire periods. Included 
are two amusing bon-bon dishes made 
for Louis Philippe and two covered jars 
made for Napoleon III, the latter with 
the same white glaze and gold lettering 
that is found on the Walters family 
dinner service made at Sévres in 1864. 
But the chief interest lies of course 
in the eighteenth century examples, the 
gem-like quality of which makes them 
worthy representatives of the period of 
the most refined taste and culture that 
Europe has ever known. In them the 
spirit of the time seems delicately caught 
forever where it can give pleasure for 
all who have a passion for that fascinat- 
ing century. 


Early Days of the Impressionists 


(Continued from page 25) 


of a radical technique would have been 
task enough. But the Impressionists 
were not only attacked for their paint- 
ing: some of the most brutal blows were 
dealt because they were followers of 
Courbet—classified as a Socialist—and 
of Manet who had shocked delicate 
Parisian sensibilities with Olympia and 
Déjeuner sur I’herbe. 

The choice of Monet, Pissarro, and 
Sisley to represent the Impressionists is 
a fair one, for these artists most strictly 
and conscientiously applied themselves 
to the development of the Impressionist 
technique. We know now that many 
of the thirty exhibitors in 1874 did not 
paint Impressionistically at all, and 
were yanked on the bandwagon for po- 
litical and personal reasons. Others, like 
Cézanne, Renoir, and Degas, were too 
independent as artistic personalities to 
be confined to any single movement: 
they failed to obey the rules, Degas 
having a habit of composing his pic 
tures; Renoir dropping out when a 
place in the Salon was assured him; 
and Cézanne, discouraged, going to 
the Midi to work out his own style. 
Their contribution, however, is evident 
in the current exhibitions, though 
there was so much reciprocal influence 
that it is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine the exact role of each artist. Pis 


sarro and Cézanne worked together at 
Auvers in ’73, and several Pissarros have 
the fuzzy texture and general feeling for 
mass of Cézanne’s famed Hanged Man’s 
House (Louvre) of that date. In 
Monet’s magnificent Basket of Apples 
at Knoedlers’, warm with its sharp 
greens and brilliant reds, Renoirish 
brush strokes seem to caress fruit as 
firmly constructed as that by Cézanne; 
nearby Sisley’s ingratiating En Canot a 
Veneux is like Renoir both in its pearly 
colors and in the way in which they are 
applied. 

Monet is probably at his handsome 
best in the period covered by the 
Knoedler exhibition. Later he was to 
carry Impressionism, in terms of lily 
pads dissolved in light, so far that it 
made him financially and ruined him 
artistically. However, between 1868, 
when he produced the firmly brushed 
Pheasants, shown here, and 1880, when 
he painted the Basket of Apples, the 
virile influence of Courbet and Manet 
are strongly interpreted in paintings as 
notable for assertion of form as for their 
rich variety. In a boat slashed boldly 
with black strokes we see Manet, as 
we see a reflection of his luminous tones 
in Argenteuil—River with Figures. The 
remarkably patterned Deschargeurs de 
Charbon employs the darks and the free 
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sweep of the earlier pictures, but the 
green water is already broken in color, 
and the distant vista glimpsed under 
the bridge is an Impressionist’s version 
of ‘Turner anticipating the Monet who, 
thirty years later, was to paint a London 
fog. ‘The Parc Monceau of 15878, with 
its spot of spring sunlight amid verdure 
ind flowers, is the quintessence of 
Impressionism, but the contours of the 
trees are given a strength which makes 
them carry, as his later works do not 
What Monet might have been like had 
he never become an Impressionist, ap 
pears in the memorable Rue a Fécamps 
of 1873. Here is a steep street of solid 
stone buildings under a slate sky. The 
trees bear brownish leaves—each species 
differentiated—which give an authentic 
twang of a French autumn to the scene 
Without the broken color of Impres 
sionism, Monet has given us a perfect 
weather report—the Impressionist ideal 

and a splendidly constructed land 
scape as well. 

Corot had more effect upon Sisley, 
the sensitive Paris-born Englishman, 
than upon his fellows. This particularly 
in the ’60s when, living on an allow 
ance from his family, he joined the 
Guerbois group in a spirit of good fel 
lowship. Financial ruin greeted him 
after the war, and in the ’7os he was 
forced to sell his pictures for as little 
as thirty francs. Painting in the en 
virons of Paris during this period, we 
find him recording light and water, 
sometimes in calm terms with blond 
coloring, and sometimes briskly with 
free stroke whipping an hysterical sky 

Pissarro, dean of the Impressionists 
in point of age, was already a mature 
painter when he joined the group. Hav 
ing given up a commercial career in 
his native St. Thomas, he was a plein 
airiste whose landscapes may have been 
influenced by early experiments in pho 
tography. He was to become one of the 
most consistent of the Impressionists, 
never failing to exhibit in the shows 
and constantly attempting to attract 
new blood. His works at Knoedlers’, 
ranging in date from 1868 to 1882, 
show his relationship to his colleagues 
and his attempts to reconcile Impres 
sionist theory with his admiration for 
Corot and his own observations of na 
ture. Natural colors gradually replace 


ART NEWws 


his earlier greens and greys in vistas 
which recreate not only the physical at 
mosphere but the emotional mood of 
his landscape subjects 

In the Durand-Ruel showing we ar 
first introduced to the Pissarro of 1864 
who was absorbed in the problem of 
treating space and mass, elements which 
never really disappear from his work 
1871 finds him in London getting air 
and fugitive sunlight into a sketch of 
the Crvstal Palace. Returning to France, 
he made pictures still blond and mono 
chrome with an emphasis on solid form 
in the buildings and airiness in every 
thing else. The pigment becomes bril 
liant later in the decade, and some 
landscapes have an almost Renoirish as 
pect achieved by broken rainbow col 
ors. Vibrant, truly Impressionist paint 
is employed in a series showing solid 
peasants at work in landscapes lit by 
the sun rather than bathed in the mist 
of earlier works. ‘The subject matter, 
with its implication of a social ideolo 
gv, led to cries of “Millet” greatly re 
sented by Pissarro who insisted—with 
justification—that his figures were real 
humans and not sentimental symbols. 

Pissarro’s Pointillist period was over 
by 1890, and the paintings of the 
next few vears include a series showing 
Kew, ardently green landscapes in 
chanting, sun-heightened tones. At the 
turn of the century, in views of the 
Seine, forms sometimes disappear in a 
grey vapor as they do in Monet's can 
vases of the same period, but for each 
of these is a work showing the essential 
structure of a building or a figure 

Trouble with his eves in the mid ’Sos 
forced Pissarro to give up painting out 
of doors, but this seeming misfortune 
saved him from becoming drearily repe 
titious and led to a startling innovation: 
the series of street scenes seen from a 
window which are among Pissarro’s fin 
est productions. The Place du Théatre 
Francais and the pictures of the quais 
of Rouen, in oblique perspective, trans 
port us to a charmed France and per 
mit us to see, through the eves of an 
accomplished commentator, not only the 
architecture, sculpture and fountains, 
but thoroughfares teeming with horse 
drawn traffic and lively little -figures 
who arrange themselves into seemingly 
haphazard but always exciting patterns. 


French Scenic Wallpaper 


(Continued from page 27) 


were among the artists engaged to make 
these designs for the woodblocks. 
\mong the great names of manufactur- 
ers were Dufour, Jacquemart, Arthur 
and Robert, and the Zuber family 
The technique of panorama wall pa 
pers is very much like that of making a 
print. Wood blocks of small size are 
put together to make each strip, and 
the series of twenty-five or so strips to 
gether makes up the whole, which is 
like an enormous woodcut. Eden, one 
of the papers in the current exhibition, 
was engraved in twenty-three strips, but 
nearly four thousand plates were used 
to make them, and over a thousand 
colors were used. This is the largest 
number attained in a single series. The 
height of each panel is about seven or 
| eight feet, and these are fitted together 


so that the pattern continues in logical 
sequence around the walls of a room. 

Scenic America is Zuber’s graceful 
gesture in recognition of the American 
trade, and it is typical of the ease with 
which the French handled any subject. 
Among the five principal scenes are the 
fortifications of West Point and the 
view of New York City from Weehaw- 
ken. It was painted in 1834 by Deltil. 
Perspective is fascinatingly handled, 
with the Hudson playing a major part 
in both these scenes, and an astonish 
ing view of troops drilling in the pres 
ence of the crowds, both afoot and on 
horseback. With what romance and 
movement and light must these pano 
ramas have filled the rooms in which 
they were put, on both sides of the At 
lantic! 
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The Chromium Mean 


Continued from page g) 


trength over the same week-end to the 
panorama from Giotto to Goya in the 
National Gallery and to this intended 
cross-section of American painting of 
the day. ‘The Corcoran exhibition has 
therefore, for its own 
sake and not, as I would have liked it 
to be, as a biennial balance-sheet. 


Chiefly one 


to be treated, 


must conclude, as al 
wavs, that there are too many pictures; 
no matter how sincere the wish to show 
the “best of contemporary painting,” 


there simply cannot be as 


many as 
three hundred and more painters whose 
works could qualify for that distinction 
Ihe history of art will prove that at 
no time more than 
twenty-five great painters alive at once 
all over the world, which would make 
five for any one country a maximum 


showing. Granted that those great five 


have there been 


could be chosen out of twentv-five ex 
traordinarily good, I think that a limit 
of a hundred national 


as the Corcoran would 


entries for a 
showing such 
work no excessive hardship of too high 
a standard and that it would prove a 
far better indication of the best than 
inv spectator, however hardy, could ex 
tract from 339 examples. 

\nd that brings up the other major 
characteristic: the old question of a 
total impression of the average rather 
than the high came away 
from the Corcoran with the preéminent 
conviction that I had seen the mean of 
\merican painting—and (to make again 
the distinction in the title of this arti 
cle) it is in every 


points. I 


a chromium 
rather than a golden mean. Streamlined, 
slicked-up, surface-true as well as mod 
ern, functional, beautiful in fulfilment 
of purpose—vyou can apply both sets of 


sense 


adjectives just as you can to the twen 
tieth century metal that makes fairy 
visions of airplanes and lustrous junk of 
costume jewelry. 

What applies to the whole applies 
even more concentratedly to the four 
prize-winning pictures. ‘They are the 
same (how eff 
ciently the German language provides 
the single word Durchschnitt for the 
dual meaning!) with a slight lowering 


average cross-section 


of the average. One postulation: where 
medals go with prizes, it is not clear 
whether the jury meant to honor the 
man or the specific work shown; yet 
the occasion cannot be overlooked, and, 
to be perfectly practical, the cash award, 
obviously intended for the object, is of 
much greater monetary value than the 
medal that might be construed as a 
prize for a career. I am moved to prior 
explanation because I trust that it was 
intended to honor the handsome paint 
ing tradition of John Edward Heliker 
and not the scarcely representative and 
rather dull, though firmly painted, 
Vermont Farm which carried off the 
gold medal and the first prize of $2000. 
[ hope the same in the case of the very 
distinguished Max Weber whose en- 
tirely undistinguished Poor Fishing won 
the bronze medal and third prize of 
$1000. Of the second and fourth prize 
winners, who respectively carried off also 
a silver medal and an honorable men- 
tion certificate—Fred Nagler with his 


Good Samaritan and Zygmunt Menkes 
with his Dolce Far Niente—it only can 
be said that they bring the average 
down further. If any single picture asks 
for odious comparison with the items 
of the National Gallery, it is Nagler’s 
quasi-religious subject; painted in misty 
chiaroscuro with no draftsmanship evi 
dent underneath the umbrous surface, 
it seems to want to proclaim its affinity 
to the not always successful religious 
dramatics of Rembrandt, yet succeeds 
only in shouting out its conscious tricks 
of technique and utter lack of undet 
standing of the purposes of Christian 
art. Menkés’ little genre piece is a nice 
bit of fluff and, minus a few up-to-date 
improvements, is of the variety that 
won fourth prizes twenty years ago. 
Now to the best of the chromium. 
One picture stands out over all others 
in the show: Feininger’s Gaberndorf IT, 
its low-keyed colors glowing like emer 
ilds and turquoise still in the ground, 
its sound abstraction of architecture 
and space never departing beyond visual 
credibility—surely one of the best works 
of this American painter who has, for 
tunately for us, returned to his home 
land after many years in Europe. My 
second choice is Karl Knaths’ fine 
Portrait of Duncan Phillips 


niece of this issue), again a completely 
] g ] 


frontis 


satisfactory solution of the omnipresent 
relation between abstraction and realism 
which is the problem of the honest 
modern painter conscious of his own 
time; its delicate color scale of pale 
blues and browns, too, is a delight. 
Among others, then, come: the ever 
surprisingly better Vincent Spagna with 
his excellent surface study Boats; an 
unusually positive, atmospheric Hopper, 
Light Battery at Gettvsburg in dawn 
light; a rather story-teller, 
Embattled Farmer, by Alexander James, 
yet far and away the most beautifully 
painted figure-piece in the show; An 
gelo di Benedetto’s charming Haitian 
Saturday Morning, with its naive humor 
and bright decorative color; and, finally, 
the only picture—mind you, out of 


boring 


339—with a conscious, sophisticated 
sense of humor, Emlen Etting’s trivial 
but in its own way successful fantasy 
called Spring Song. 

Most of the rest is chromium-plate 
only, with one of the jurors, Guy Péne 
du Bois, entitled to a prize for painful 
banality with Chilean Indian. Not that 
there are no runners-up: Lucioni’s 
super-kodacromish John La Farge and 
Taubes’ sickly-colored bromide, Portrait 


of a Painter (rumor says the subject is | 
Mr. Nagler—could things work out so 


ippropriately?), together with what 
must be just a bad joke of John Sloan, 
are all tied for first place. There is no 
use going on, the list is too long and 
not worth the trouble. One happy 
thought in closing: another tornado of 
popular success, Seflor Quintanilla, has 
finally, as his great countryman Ortega 
would say, crossed himself out—from 
being the widely hailed Red poet of the 
Spanish revolution he has now arrived, 
as proven by his banal Kid from Brook 
lvn, at the magazine covers. If these 
huge exhibitions grind slowly, they etc. 
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SPINK LONDON 


WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


PITTSBURGH, PA... Carnegie Institute. Oct. 


2%-Dec. 14. American Painting Exhibition. 


ALBANY, N. Y¥., Institute of History & Art. 
Apr. 30-June 1. Artists of the Upper Hud- 
son Annual. Open to artists residing 
within a radius of 100 miles of Albany. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel & sculp- 
ture. One man jury. Purchase prize. Entry 
cards & works due Apr. 18. J. D. Hatch, 
Jr., Director. Albany Institute of History 
& Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. 


July 17-Oct. 5. International W atercolor 


innual. Open to all artists. Mediums: 


watercolor, pastel, drawing, monotype, 


tempera, & gouache. Jury. Entry cards due 


> 


June 2; works June 19. Lester B. Brida- 
ham, Art Institute, Chicage, Ill. 


DALLAS, Tex., Museum of Fine Arts. Nov. 
2-30. Texas Print Annual. Open to artists 
who have resided in Texas for one year 
prior to the exhibition. All mediums of 
prints. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due Oct. 25; works Oct. 26. Mrs. John 
Morgan, President, Dallas Print Society. 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., H. Lieber Gallery. 
May 5-17. Indiana Society of Print Mak- 
ers Annual. Open to present or former 
residents of Indiana. $2.00 entry fee. All 
mediums of prints. 50 prints to be chosen 
for traveling show. Entry cards & works 
due Apr. 26. Mrs. George Jo Mess, Secre- 
tary. 6237 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Society of Designer- 
Craftsmen. May 5-June 28. Exhibition of 


imerican Designer-Craftsmen. Open to 
American craftsmen. Objects not larger 


than 30 inches in dimension. Works due 


Apr. 18. Fee $5.00 to members, $10.00 to 


non-members. Election to fellowship in 
Seciety awarded for excellence in design 
& craftsmanship. The Society of Designer- 
Craftsmen, 64 E. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 


OAKLAND, Cal., Oakland Art Gallery. May 


i-June 1. Sculpture Annual. Open to all 


sculptors. Mediums: sculpture under 200 
Ibs., but not miniature. Three juries sys- 
tem. Works due Apr. 26. William H. 
Clapp. Director, Oakland Art Gallery, 
Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Cal. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center. 


Apr. 27-May 19. Fine Arts Center Annual. 


Open to residents and former residents 
of W. Va., Va., Ohio & Pa. Mediums: 
oil & watercolor. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
eards & works due Apr. 7. Fine Arts 
Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Open to American citizens who have not 
shown in a Carnegie International. Me- 
dium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in prizes. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Dept. of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Fine Arts School & 
Gallery. Fine irts School & Gallery 
Monthly Exhibitions. Open to all artists. 
No jury. No prizes. All mediums. Works 
due 10th of each month. Edward E. M. 
Joff, Director, Fine Arts School & Gallery, 


415 Jacksen St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Syracuse Museum of Fine 


Arts. May 4-31. New York State Exhibi- 


tion. Open to New York State artists, ex- 
cept those resident in New York City, Long 
Island, Westchester & Rockland Counties. 
Mediums: oil & watercolor. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 14; 
works Apr. 19. Ruth I. Coye, Secretary, 
Exhibition Committee, 428 8S. Warren St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


TACOMA, WASH., Tacoma Art Association. 


Apr. 20-May 8. Artists of Southwest Wash- 


ington Annual. Open to artists of Tacoma 
& Southwest Washington. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entry cards due Apr. 4; works Apr. 11. 
Melvin Kohler, Director, Tacoma Art As- 
sociation, College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


TOLEDO, 0O., Teledo Museum of Art. May 
3-31. Toledo Federation of Art Annual. 
Open to artists & craftsmen residing or 


formerly residing within a radius of 15 


miles of Toledo. All mediums. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 26. 
J. Arthur MeLean, Curator, Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art, Monroe St., Toledo, O. 


WORCESTER, MASS., Worcester Art Mu- 


seum. May 1-15. Worcester County Exhi- 


bition. Open to artists and craftsmen of 
Worcester County. All mediums. Jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards and works due Apr. 


23. Chas. H. Sawyer, Director, Worcester 


Art Museum, 55 Salisbury St... Worces- 


ter, Mass. 


YOUNGSTOWN, ©... Butler Art Institute. 


Apr. 18-May 11. Art Clubs of Youngstown 
innual. Open to artists residing in 
Youngstown or within 25 miles. Medium: 
oil. Jury. Prizes. Works due Apr. 13. J. 
Butler, III, Butler Art Institute, 524 
Wick Ave., Youngstown, O. 


OPEN COMPETI TIONS 


APARTMENT HOUSE MEDAL; N. Y. Chap- 
ter of American Institute of Architects. 
Competition for Apartment Heuse Medal 


for buildings erected in the five boroughs 
of N. Y. C. between Oct. 1, 1938 and Oct. 
1, 1939. Plans due before Apr. 15. Sec- 
retary, N. Y. Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects, 115 E. 40th St., N. Y. ¢ 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES; Section of 


Fine Arts. Competition for two sculpture 
greups and one relief for War Dept. Bldg. 
$24,000 for each group, $15,000 for 
relief. Open te all American artists. Jury: 
William Zerach, Edgar Miller, Carl Milles, 
Gilbert Underwood, and William Foster. 
Models due May 1. Edward Bruce, Section 
of Fine Arts, 7th & D Sts., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, AT- 


LANTA; Scholarship centest for one 
year’s tuition. Open to high school grad- 
uates of current year, who must submit 
twe examples of work by July 1. L. P. 
Skidmere, Director, 1262 Peachtree St. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


“JUKE BOX’ DESIGN; Institute ef Modern 


Art. $100 prize for best design for auto- 
matic electric phonograph. Open to art- 
ists, architects and industrial designers. 
Designs must be submitted in color by 
June 1. S. Collier, Juke Box Competition, 
Institute ef Modern Art, 210 Beacon St., 
Beston, Mass. 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON; Ten 


scholarships ef $200 each. Students must 
submit samples ef their work and meet 
entrance requirements ef the college. 
Work due May 1. A. N. Sullivan, Secre- 
tary, Menticelle College fer Women, Al- 
ton, Ill. 


POSTER DESIGN; McCandlish Awards for 


1941. Centest for pester designs advertis- 
ing the fellowing products: Duz, Ferd 
V-8, Heinz Temate Ketchup and Hires 


~ 


Root Beer. Jury. Prizes totaling $1,000. 
Entries due Apr. ny MecCandlish Litho- 
graph Corp., Roberts Ave. & Stokeley St.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


-HOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, 


PORTLAND (ME.); Scholarship of one 
year’s free tuition to a Maine high school 
graduate. Applicants must submit exam- 
ples of work by July 19. Alexander Bower. 
Director, School of Fine & Applied Art, 
lll High St., Portland, Me. 


-HOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


BOSTON; Entrance = scholarships for 
needy students. Full tuition awarded by 
a competition to be held about May 1, 
and on previous work. Write for appli- 
cation blank before Apr. 23. Russell T. 
Smith, 230 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


SOAP SCULPTURE; National Soap Sculp- 


ture Committee. Annwal Competition for 
sculptures in white soap. Procter & Gam- 
ble prizes fer advanced, senior, junior 
and group classes, amounting te $2,200. 
Cleses May 15. Entry blanks: National 
Seap Sculpture Cemmittee, 80 East llth 
St., New York, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE; One 


$400 and four $200 scholarships each 
for art and architecture. Applicants must 
submit examples by July 5. Applieations 
due June 26. Dean H. L. Butler, College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICH- 


MOND; Fellowships for Virginia artists 
under 38 yrs. old. Open te artists or art 
students born in Virginia, or resident in 
Virginia for 5 years. Senier fellow: $60 
a menth fer 1 year; Junior Fellew: $1,200 
for first year, $300 for second year; 
Seholar: $500 plus tuitien. Committee 
will make awards en merit and need. Ap- 
plications due by June 1. Thes. C. Celt, 
Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmend, Va. 
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“THE BRONCO BUSTER” 
* 

PAINTINGS 
BELLOWS—A. B. DAVIPS 
EILSHEMIUS—KRONBERG 

” 
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PUBLIC SALE 
Wednesday and Thursday 
April 2nd-3rd at 2 P.M. 
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Sales Conducted by 
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The finest collection of Antique 
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and FABERGE collectors’ pieces. 


COLLECTIONS PURCHASED 
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NEW YORK 
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APRIL 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


ALBANY, N. Y¥., Imst. of History & Art: 
“The Plan of a Painting,” to Apr. 13. 


ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: Textiles, 


Apr. 4-May 5. The Silversmith & His 
Craft, Apr. 8-30. 

APPLETON, WIS., Lawrence Coll.: Ameri- 
can Drawings & Prints, to Apr. 7. Eliza- 


bethan England, Apr. 9-30. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., See. of Fine Arts: 
Flower Ptgs., Apr. 2-May 5. 
ATHENS, GA., Univ. of Georgia: Modern 


Bronzes; Chinese Prints, to Apr. 4. 
ATLANTA, GA., High 
Silberman Galleries, N. Y. C., to Apr. 30. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Municipal Art Soc.: 
Katherine Pagon, to Apr. 7. 


Museum: Ptgs. from 


Museum of Art: Maryland Artists Annual, 
to Apr. 7. Thorne Miniature Rooms, to 
May 25. Ceramic Exhibit, to Apr. 13. 
Walters Gall.: Sevres Porcelain, to May 1. 
BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh W ater- 
colors by Western Artists, to Apr. 21. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL., Francis Taylor Gall. : 
ingna Enters, to Apr. 12. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., 
Hubbard, to Apr. 30. 
BOSTON, MASS., Doll & Richards: Camera 
Studies, to Apr. 12. Dutch Ptgs., Apr. 11- 
26. 15th Century Prints, Apr. 11-30. 
Guild of Beston Artists: 
E. Huntington, Apr. 7-19. 
Inst. of Modern Art: Public Housing in 
U. S., to Apr. 20. 
Museum of Fine Arts; 


Univ.: 


Museum: Whitney 


Watercolors by 


Portraits Through 
45 Centuries, to Apr. 6. 

Vose Gall.: K. Zerbe, M. Sheets, to Apr. 5. 
F. Smith, Apr. 7-26. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gall.: Color 
in Art, to Apr. 30. Western N. Y. 
Apr. 5-May 12. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Foge Museum: Etrus- 
can Wall Ptgs., to Apr. 10. Chinese Wood- 
block Illustrations, to May 1. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum: Binford, 
Ivy, Dodd & Stevens; Law & 
Brasher, to Apr. 30. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Prints by Degas 
& Cassatt, to Apr. 7. French Art, Apr. 10- 
May 20. 

Kuh Gall.: Cubism, to 


irtists, 


Prints by 


Apr. 5. R. Weisen- 
Apr. 7-May 3. 

1 New Real- 
& Drawings by 


born Retrospective, 
CINCINNATI, O., 


ism, to 


Art Museum: 

Apr. 6. Models 
Walt Disney, to Apr. 27. 

CLEVELAND, O., Museum of Art: Work by 
Edmund Textiles: 

George Hart, to Apr. 6. 
Chas. Woodbury, Apr. 9-May 4. 

CONWAY, ARK., Hendrix College: E. Schrei- 

1-25. 

Johnson - Humrickhouse 
Architecture, to 
Exhibition, to Apr. 30. 
DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: 

irts Annual, Apr. 6-May 3. 

DAVENPORT, IA., Municipal Art Giall.: Art 
& Artists Along the Mississippi, Apr. 3-30. 

DENVER, COL., Art Museum: Photography; 
Polish Prints, to 
H. Lyon, to Apr. 30. 

DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Art from 
the Two World's Fairs, to May 31. 

ELGIN, ILL., Elgin 
R. Bennett, to Apr. 13. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall.: Dutch & 
Flemish Ptgs.; Prints, to Apr. 30. 

ESSEX FELLS, N. J., Marsh Gall.: Weather- 
vanes & Antique Lanterns, to Apr. 18. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Soc. of Fine Arts: Pic- 
tures from Hoosier Salon, to Apr. 30. 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., University Art 
Gall.: Student Art Exhibit, to Apr. 5. 
FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Museum: Mexican 

irt, Apr. 13-28. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH., Alger 
House: Children’s Art Work, to Apr. 10. 
Local Artists, Apr. 12-27. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


Peruvian 


Blampied; 


Mexican Prints; 


ber, Designer. Apr. 


COSHOCTON, 0O., 


Museum: 


Apr. 7. Lenten 


Allied 


Apr. 15. Drawings by 


Academy: Watercolors, 


Washington County 


Museum: Pavlova & American Ballet: 
Indian Portraits, to Apr. 30. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Prehistoric American Indian Sculpture, 
to Apr. 6. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Museum: 


Early British Masters, to Apr. 20. 

IOWA CITY, IA., Univ. of Iowa: American 
irtists, to Apr. 30. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Civic Art Inst.: a. & 


ipp Collection, to Apr. 19. Woodall 
Carved Figures, to Apr. 30. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Cur- 


rier & Ives Prints, to Apr. 4. Contem- 
porary Art from 79 Countries, Apr. 3-18. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Contem- 
porary French Ptg., Modern 
Ptg., to Apr. 30. 

LAWRENCE, KS., Univ. of Kansas: Donald 
Silks, to Apr. 30. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Museum: Bes- 
sie Lasky, to Apr. 29. Los Angeles Artists, 
to May 15. 

Municipal Art Commission: Academy of 

Western Painters, to Apr. 30. 


American 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Speed Museum: Oils by 
“The Eight,” Apr. 8-29. Bronze Figures, 
Apr. 11-25. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: J. Lie, 
J. Chandler, C. Tait, M. Gravas; Block 
Prints by M. Patterson, to Apr. 30. Art 
in the Middle Ages, Apr. 5-26. 

MASSILLON, ©O., Massillon Museum: E. 
Gruppe; Antique Textiles; Modern Wood- 
block Prints, to Apr. 30. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Rembrandt Etchings; 
Apr. 30. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL., Art Gall.: Chinese 
Pottery & Porcelain, to May 23. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Art Wisconsin 
Art, Apr. 2-29. 

Milwaukee-Downer College: Modern Lith- 
ographs, to Apr. 10. E. Groom & J. Phil- 
brick, Apr. 10-May 5. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: 
can Oils; Goya Etchings, to Apr. 10. Por- 
tinari, Apr. 3-28. 

University Gall.: Prints, to Apr. 10. “‘Test 

to Apr. 26. 

“The Neighborhood 
Women Sculptors, 


Wesleyan Univ.: 


Local Artists, to 


Inst.: 


4meri- 


Your Taste,” 
Walker Art 
& City,’ to 
from Apr. 4. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Museum: Old Mas- 
ters; Portrait Prints; W. Reiss; Sculpture 
by H. Reiss, to Apr. 30. 


Center: 


May 4. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., Art Center: Cer- 
amics, to Apr. 7. 
MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Gall.: Nor- 


man Rockwell, to Apr. 30. 

NEWARK, N. J., Newark Art Club: Newark 
Artists Annual, to Apr. 30. 

Newark Museum: A. Walkowitz, to Apr. 6. 
dnimal Portraits, to June 1. 

New Jersey Gall.: Ridgewood Art Assoc., 
to Apr. 5. Morristown Art Assoc., Apr. 
7-12. 

Rabin & Krueger: Old & New 
Art, to Apr. 30. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Yale Art Gall.: Eg- 
gers’ Drawings for Yale Bldgs., Apr. 6-23. 
British Silver, Apr. 8-May 3. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
Southern States Art League; P. 
Souchon, to Apr. 30. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS., Smith College 
Museum: 50 Books of the Year, Apr. 5-19. 


imerican 


Museum: 
Ninas; M. 


Delgado 


Visual & Non-Visual Art Expression, Apr. 
10-24. 
NORRIS, TENN., Anderson County Art Cen- 


ter: Watercolors, to Apr. 18. 
OAKLAND, CAL., California College: Xavier 
Martinez, to Apr. 11. 

Oakland Art Gall: 6G. 
Region Art Assoc., Apr. 3-27. 
OLIVET, MICH., Olivet 
Reproduction, to Apr. 5. 
Prints, Apr. 7-19. 
OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn 
fert; Coptic Textiles; Ptgs. from 
Central Gall., to Apr. 30. 
ing, Apr. 6-27. 
OTTUMWA, IA., Art 
Watercolors, to Apr. 15. 
OXFORD, MISS., Art Gall.: Prints, Apr. 2-23. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center: 
Self Portraits Through the Prints 
from Walt Disney's Pinnochio, to Apr. 14. 
Rare Books & Newspapers, Apr. 4-24. Wood 
Ward & D. Rico., 


Samerjan; Bay 


College: Sculpture 


Currier & Ives 


Seyf- 
Grand 


Memorial: L. 
dmerican Draw- 


Center: Southwestern 


iges; 


Engravings by L. Apr. 


7-27. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: C. 
gary, to Apr. 6. L. Kelly; Crafts; Modern 
Book Making, to Apr. 13. Watercolors by 
F. Duncan; Segonzac, to Apr. 20. 
Carlen Gall.: Herace Pippin, to Apr. 20. 
Pennsylvania Acad. of Fine Arts: Mem- 
bers’ Exhibit, Apr. 3-20. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., 
to Apr. 13. Watercolors, to May 4. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Museum: 
Prints, to Apr. 30. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Art Museum: Paul Klee, 
to Apr. 9. Master 
Apr. 2-May 3. 

PRINCETON, N. J., Princeton Univ.: 
Marin, to Apr. 30. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
of Design Museum: Contemporary 
Island Art, to May 31. 

RICHMOND, VA., Valentine Museum: Saint- 
Memin, to May 10. 


Bea- 


Carnegie Inst.: Picasso, 


Painter-Printmakers, 
John 


Rhode Island School 
Rhode 


Virginia Museum: Sculpture by C. Scara- 
vaglione; M. Silvette, to Apr. 10. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Public Library: Maya 
Ptgs. by J. L. Smith, to Apr. 30. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Reckford Art Assoc.: 
C. E. Montgomery, to Apr. 15. Rockford 
Artists, Apr. 7-30. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Local 
Artist, to Apr. 10. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Inter- 
national Photography, to Apr. 6. Artists 


Guild, to Apr. 30. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Gall.: Twin City 
Exhibit, Apr. 4-30. 
Public Library: Ptgs. by 
Indians, to Apr. 30. 


Southwestern 


L. ALAVOINE 
e CO. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES 
OBJETS D’ART 


712 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
42 Avenue Kleber, PARIS 


















HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


OLD and MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


1 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


35 Old Bond St., London 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
PAINTINGS BY 


MARJORIE PHILLIPS 


MARCH 3! TO APRIL !8 










RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
EARLY CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN e GREEK e 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS e PRINTS 


JACOB 


ROMAN 


JULIUS LOW Y LINC. } 


High Grade Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 
730 Fifth Avenue 












NEW PAINTINGS 


WALKER 
GALLERIES 


108 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 





SCULPTURE 
CAESAR KENNEDY 
CHAPIN KIMBALL 
HAMLIN sn POUCHER 


THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION 


OLD 
ITALIAN MASTERS 
| SCHOENEMANN GALLERIES 


| 605 MADISON AVE., BET. 57-58 STS. | | 
NEW YORK dt | 


April 















tninitcinicictetttt AM merica’s first 
All - American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
Il E. 57th St... New York 











PAINTINGS BY 


 <TOFEL 


April 7-19 





GALLERY. 
106 E. 57 ST. 


| BONESTELL 


RECENT WATERCOLORS BY 


| ELEANOR KING SALLEY 


March 31 - April 12 


MONTROSS GALLERY | 
785 Fifth Avenue, New York 








a 


| BLATAS 


| PAINTINGS 


‘ To April 26 
| 


|| French Art Galleries | 
| 51 East 57th St. N. Y. City 





ESSMAN | 


Mar.31-Apr. 12 


WILLARD GALLERY 


Design Assemblies 








Ferargil Galleries 


| Frederic Newlin Price | 


32 EAST 57 - NEW YORK | 








| G33 East 57 St.. New York 





SALT LAKE 
Mural Designs: 


ciITy, t Inst. of Fine Arts 
Book Illustrations, R. M. 


Jones; Contemporary Ptgs., to Apr. 15. 
SAN DIEGO, CAI Fine Arts Gall Fan 
Cogh; Watercolors: C Biddle; English 
Prints; Tapestries by L. Kleiser, to Apr 
sO 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL... Courvoisier Gall. 


Chas. Howard, to Apr. 19 
De Young Museum: George Cross, from 
Mar. 29 


Palace of Legion of Honor 


Apr. 22. ¢ 


Thorne Minia- 
ture Rooms, to 


Apr. 30. 
SANTA FE, N. M.., 


ilhuquerque 


Richardson, to 


Museum of New Mexico 
Guild; M. 


Gambee, to 


irtists 
Watercolors by M. 
B. Willis, to Apr. 10. 

SARASOTA, FLA., Art 
H. Shaver; 
to Apr. 7. 

SARATOGA 


Salazar: 


Apr. 15 


Assoc.: L. 
Out-of-Door School 


Penrose: 


Exhibit, 


SPRINGS, NN. Y., 
College: Modern Housing, 
SCRANTON, PA., Everhart 
dren's Exhibit, to Apr. 30. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Art 
Printmakers; 
v. Mopp: D. 
SIOUX CITY, 


Watercolors; 


Skidmore 
7-21. 


M useum: 


Apr. 
Chil- 


Northwest 
dirt; 


Museum: 

Contemporary Balinese 

Cochnour, to 

1A., Art Center: 

Children’s Ptas. 
4. Stillman, to Apr. 15. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., G. W. V. Smith Gall. : 
Sherman Collection of Ptgs., 
Prints, to May 4. 


Apr. 6. 


Southwestern 
& Ceramics; 


Drawings & 


Museum of Fine Arts: Young Americans, 
Apr. 6-May 4. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Museum: Bottles; 


Southern Print Makers, to Apr. 30. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., Inst. of Arts: 
Staten Island Artists, Apr. 8-May 14. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥., Museum of Fine Arts: 

100 Years of Fashion, to Apr. 14. Com- 


mercial Art, Apr. 7-21. 


Syracuse Univ Philadelphia Watercolor 
Club, to Apr. 30. 

rOLEDO, O.., 
to Apr. 27. 

POPEKA, KAN., 
A Mattern; 


to Apr. 15. 


Museum of Art: Art of Spain, 


Community Art Center: 


Lithographs by €. Haupers, 


UNIVERSITY, LA., Louisiana State Univ., 
incestral Sources of Modern Ptg., to 
Apr. 9. 

UTICA, N. Y¥..) Munson-Williams-Proctor- 
Inst.: 18 Artists sponsored by Macbeth 
Gall... N. Y. C.; Etchings by J. T. Arms; 
D. N. Perrin, to Apr. 29. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Arts Club: Nan Wat- 
son; Drawings of Indians, to Apr. Il. 


13-May 3. 
Biennial, to 


Watercolor Club, 
Gall. : 


Apr. 
Corcoran imerican 


May 4. 


Little Gall.: Mary Bradley, to Apr. 7. 
Smithsonian: Miniature Prints, to Apr. 30. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gall.: 


Members’ Annual, to Apr. 13. 


WICHITA, KAN., Art Museum: Peasant Art; 
Needlework; Crafts of Silver & Book- 
binding, to Apr. 15. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
Watercolor Show, Apr. 8-27. 

WILMINGTON, NO. CAR., Museum of Art: 
Old Masters, to Apr. 30. 

YOUNGSTOWN, ©O., Butler Art Inst.: Amer- 
ican Watercolors, to Apr. 13. J. L. Wick, 
Jr., to Apr. 6. Mural Designs, to Apr. 27. 


NEW YORK CITY* 


A.C.A., 52 W. 8 


New York Realists, to Apr. 13 
Allison, 32 E. 57 
Bellows: Drawings, Apr. 9-May 9 


14 W. 56 

Theater Designs, to Apr. 11 
Arts, 215 W. 57 

National Academy, to Apr. 9 


American British, 
American Fine 


American Place, 509 Madison 
irthur Dove, to May 11 
Arden, 460 Park 
Howard; Sculpture, to Apr. 17 
Argent, 42 W. 57. Stowell Fisher, to Apr. 12 
Artist-Craftsman, 64 E. 55 
NV. Y¥. Society of Craftsmen, Apr. 3-29 
Artists, 113 W. 13..Sarah Berman, Apr. 1-14 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 
Nicolaides: Retrospective, 
American, 711 Fifth 
R. Soyer, to Apr. 7 
Thomas Benton, Apr. 8-May 3 
A.W.A., 353 W. 57..Members, to Apr. 18 
Babcock, 38 E. 57..... Costigan, Apr. 1-28 
Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 58. .Eddy, to Apr. 27 
Bignou, 32 E. 57....M. Phillips, to Apr. 18 
Bittner, 67 W. 5: Apr. 1-30 
Bland, 45 E. 57 


Apr. 1-14 


Associated 





..-Old Drawings, 





Early American, to Apr. 30 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 
Baxte; Vicente, to Apr. 5 


Jennings-Tofel, Apr. 7-19 
Bland, 45 E. 57. .Early American, to Apr. 30 
Dutch 17th Century, to Apr. 8 
Museum 
American Prints, to 
International Watercolors, to May 11 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57.. Apr. 7 
Watercolor Group, Apr. 7-26 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 
Fantasia Celluloids, to Apr. 19 
Clay Club, 6 W. 8....Sculpture, to May 1 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Rosenqvist: Sculpture, to Apr. 12 
Lyon, 15 E. 56 
Early Americans, to Apr. 26 
43 E. 51..Kuniyoshi, to Apr. 8 
Group, Apr. 6-May 1 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. .Pissarro, to Apr. 21 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 
dcademy Prizewinners, 
Estelle Newman, 66 W. 55 
iltman 


Brooklyn 
Apr. 20 


. .Feininger, to 


Cc. W. 


Downtown, 


Apr. 12-26 


Prize Winners, to Apr. 5 

Group, Apr. 7-26 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 

Davenport; Czermanski; Dabo, to Apr. 12 


Fn. Set oese eens 6a Judson, to Apr. 5 

Sculpture Group, Apr. 7-19 

Findlay, 69 E. 57......Sylwia, Apr. 1-15 
160 Park 

N. Y. Soc. of Women Artists, to Apr. 5 


Children’s Portraits, Apr. 7-19 
French Art, 51 E. 57....Blatas, to Apr. 26 
Gimbel Bros... .Hearst Collection, to June 1 

Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Members’ Watercolors, to Apr. 5 
Landscapes, Apr. 1-19 

Hotel Gotham 
Portraits, Apr. 1-19 

670 Fifth 

Forain: Prints, Apr. 8-26 
Reseess Botkin, to Apr. 5 
Rouault, Apr. 7-May 3 
John Levy, 1 E. 57....... Corot, Apr. 1-15 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57...Rattner, to Apr. 6 
Lempicka, Apr. 7-19 


Grand Central, 
Harlow, Keppel, 


Harriman, 61 E. 5 


Kleemann, 31 E. 57 
K. Oberteuffer, Apr. 1-19 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
“England”; Paintings & Prints, to Apr. 5 
Early Impressionists, to Apr. 20 


*EXHIBITIONS ARE OF 


Koetser, 71 E. 57...Old Masters, 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 

Pene du Bois, Apr. 1-May 1 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57....De Martini, to Apr. 7 

Campbell, Apr. 8-28 

Marchais, 40 E. 51. . Tibetan Silver, Apr. 8-30 

Matisse, 41 E. 57. .Modern French, to Apr. 15 

Mayer, 41 E. 57 


Apr. 1-30 


Baldridge: Drawings, Apr. 2-15 
Metropolitan Museum 
French Prints, to Apr. 15 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
W. Palmer: Drawings, to Apr. 12 
Mileh, 108 W. 57..R. Whorf, Apr. 7-May 1 
Montross, 785 Fifth.....: Salley, to Apr. 12 
Morton, 130 W. 57. .CGroup Show, to Apr. 21 


Museum of Modern Art 


Indian Art of the U. S., to Apr. 27 
Museum of N. Y. C. 
“This Man's Town,” to Apr. 16 


543 Madison 
Hutson, 


Neumann, 
Apr. 7-May 1 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 


Howell: Sculpture, to Apr. 12 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57..Kandinsky, to Apr. 12 
Scharl, Apr. 1-21 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
imericans, to Apr. 12 
N. Y¥. Historical, 170 Central Park W. 
““N. Y. as the Artist Knew It,” to Aug. 1 
No. 10, 19 E. 57 
Runner: Sculpture; Kane, Apr. 1-14 


Orrefors, 5 E. 57 
Milles: Sculpture, to Apr. 12 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64 
P. Collins; B. Johnson, to 
Parzinger, 54 E. 57 
Religious Art, Apr. 10-May 10 


Apr. 12 


Passedoit, 121 E. 57. .Dickinson, Apr. 1-19 
Perls, 33 E. SB... cece. Carreno, to Apr. 5 


Mexican Painting, Apr. 7-May 3 


Pinacotheca, 777 Lexington 
O. Gasparo, Apr. 1-30 
..Dorda; Cloos, to Apr. 5 


Apr. 5-21 


Reed, 46 W. 57. 
Iwamatsua, 
Rehn, 683 Fifth 


Modern Americans, Apr. 1-15 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside 
irt Instructors, to Apr. 5 


Mexican 
Schaeffer, 61 E. 57 
Vaster Drawings, to 
E. 57 
Canedo, to Apr. 19 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison 
Italian 


» 
Children, Apr. 6-27 
Apr. 26 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 


Masters, to Apr. 20 


Sterner, 9 E. 57 
Fingeston: Sculpture, Apr. 1-19 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth 
Penwomen; Marshall, to Apr. 12 
Uptown, 249 West End. .Schein, to Apr. 4 
Harsanyi, Apr. 7-30 
Valentine, 16 E. 57 
Laurent: Sculpture, to Apr. 17 
Vendome, 23 E. 56. .Spring Show, to Apr. 12 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55.... Magni, Apr. 1-19 
Walker, 108 E. 57. .George Grosz, to Apr. 30 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
French Lithographs, to Apr. 5 
Castellon, Apr. 7-26 
Whitney, 10 W. 8 


“This Is Our City,” to Apr. 16 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Antique Wallpapers, to Apr. 26 
Willard, 32 E. 57..... Feininger, to Apr. 7 
Design Assemblies, to Apr. 12 

Yamanaka, 680 Fifth 
Buddhist Art from Asia, Apr. 1-26 


PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 








ART 


NEWS 


Paintings and 


Drawings by 
CANEDO 


March 31 to April 12 


SCHNEIDER 
GABRIEL 
GALLERIES, Inc. |) J 


71 East $7th St., N. X. 


" 


CONTEMPORARY 
A RT S 38 West 57th St., N. Y. 


SCULPTURE BY 
FINGAL 


ROSENQVIST 


Through April 12 


PETER SCULPTURE 


APRIL Ist to 19th 


MARIE STERNER GALLERY 
9 East 57th St., New York City 





DOWNTOWN 


KUNIYOSHI 


To April 8 
43 EAST 51 St———-NEW YORK 


AYATIVO 


LILIENFELD 


G@AtrLERIEGE S 


Old & Modern Masters 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 


FANTASIA 


CELLULOIDS — $5 to $35 
Exhibition to April 19 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


1l East 57th Street New York 















CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. . 


JOHN LEVY : 
GALLERIES, INC. 2 


Paintings 


11 East 57 Street ° 


-— 


New York 








RECENT WATERCOLORS BY 
JOHN 


WHORF 


Opening April 7 


MILCH GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St.,N.Y. 





Printed by WNU, N. Y. 




















































NEWS 


A FREE COPY FOR A FRIEND 


yy Don't you feel that among your friends there 


are many to whom the new ART news 1s just the art 


c publication they have been waiting for? 
RY 
ean | | Those are the people we want on our subscrip- 
:W tion list. We would like to suggest to you that these 
LLERY , — . : 
_ ae art-minded friends of yours would surely appreciate 
10 

> 

~ having a free sample copy of the new ART News, 
K = 
LD entirely without obligation to you or them. You can 
ters 


give each of them one simply by filling in their names 
and addresses on the coupon below and mailing it to 


us today. We are happy to do the rest. 





Fodlleellieeetitenenetliomenetieanetiinenntinaietiteemetitmmettinennatiammntiommndticcanatitmadtaneattamnndienattimaattanadtiaeanttamnticanttenaltieaantiaamtnnntieedt temas ined icant tie! 


CIRCULATION OFFICE, ART news, 136 EAST 57 ST., NEW YOR 






Please indicate on the coupon 


whether you want us to mention Send free sample copies, without obligation to the following: 


your name or not. Your wishes sae a 
¢ NAME ADDRESS 





will be carefully followed. 
CIRCULATION OFFICE, 
ART NeEws 


136 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 





We cdc edccaccreeeeads er secssesdseseeseevrvecseesseosadere ee es bee 6 are 


WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


INC 


Retrospective Exhibition of 


ANTIQUE SCENIC 
WALLPAPERS 


from the 


CARLHIAN COLLECTION 
OF PARIS 


Through April 26th 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 





